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From the North British Review. 


1. The Personal History and Experience of David 
Copperfield the Younger. By Cuarves Dicx- 
ENs. London, 1850. 

2. The History of Pendennis. By Wii.u1amM Make- 
PEACE THackeray. London, 1850. 


Tuackeray and Dickens, Dickens and Thacke- 
ray—the two names now almost necessarily go 
together. It is some years since Mr. Thackeray, 
whose reputation as an author had until then, we 
believe, been of somewhat limited extent, suddenly 
appeared in the field of literature already so success- 
fully occupied by Mr. Dickens. But the intrusion, 
if it may be called such, was made wiih so much 
talent, and so much applause followed it, that since 


-that time the two have gone on as peers and rivals. 


From the printing-house of the same publishers 
they have simultaneously, during the last few years, 
sent forth their monthly instalments of amusing fic- 
tion—Dickeps his ‘‘ Dombey”’ and his ‘* Copper- 
field,’’? and Thackeray his ‘* Vanity Fair’’ and his 
** Pendennis.”? Hence the public has learned to 
think of them in indissoluble connexion as friendly 
competitors for the prize of light literature. There 
is, indeed, a third writer often and worthily named 
along with them—Mr. Douglas Jerrold. But 
though, when viewed in the general as humorists 
and men of inventive talent, the three do form a 
triad, so that it is hardly possible to discuss the 
merits of any one of them without referring to the 
other two, yet, as the characteristic form of Mr. 
Jerrold’s literary activity has not been specially 
that of the popular novelist, he is not associated 
with his two eminent contemporaries so closely, in 
this denomination, as they are associated with each 
other. As the popular novelists of the day, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, and again, Thackeray and 
Dickens, divide the public attention. And as the 
public has learned thus to think of them together, 
so also, using its privilege of chatting and pro- 
nouncing judgments about whatever interests it, it 
has learned to set off the merits of the one against 
those of the other, and to throw as much light into 
the criticism of each as can be derived from the 
trick of contrast. One party of readers prefers 
Dickens, and points out, with an ardor almost 
polemical, that' Thackeray wants such and such 
qualities which are conspicuous in their favorite ; 
another party wears the Thackeray colors, and 
contends, with equal pertinacity, that in certain re- 
spects Thackeray is the superior writer. Very 
much the same things, we believe, are said on this 
subject both by ladies and by gentlemen at all liter- 
ary parties. Now, though we cannot say that the 
public has as yet gone very deep in their discrimi- 
nations between the two favorites, and though we 
are of opinion that, with all our grumblings and 
criticisms, we should be willing to leave both 
writers to go on in their own way, and only be too 
glad that we have such a pair of writers to cheer 
on against each other at all ; yet we think that, in 
this notion of contrast, the public has really got 
hold of a good thread for a critic to pursue, and we 
mean, as far as possible throughout this paper, to 
avail ourselves of it. 
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It is admitted that both writers are as well repre- 
sented in their last as in any of their previous pro- 
ductions. ‘‘ Copperfield,’”’ according to the general 
voice of the critics, is one of the best of Mr. Dick- 
ens’ stories, written with decidedly more care and 
effort than its immediate predecessors, as if the 
author had determined to show the captious public 
that his genius was as fine and fresh as ever. And 
though we have heard ‘* Pendennis’’ described as 
a mere continuation of ‘* Vanity Fair,” and no 
advance upon it in point of excellence, we believe 
the general opinion to be that Mr. Thackeray has 
not discredited himself by his recent performance, 
but has rather increased his popularity. Moreover, 
no two stories are better calculated to illustrate, in 
the way of contrast, the characteristic peculiarities 
of their respective authors. e very spirit and 
philosophy of all Mr. Dickens’ writings is that 
which we find expressed in the character and life 
of David Copperfield, so that, did we want to de- 
scribe that spirit and philosophy in a single term, 
we should not be far wrong in calling it Copper- 
fieldism; and, on the other hand, in no work has 
Mr. Thackeray exhibited so fully that caustic, 
thoroughly British, and yet truly original humor, 
with which he regards the world and its ways, as 
in his sketch of the Life and Adventures of Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis. When we say ‘‘ Pendennis’’ 
and ‘‘ Copperfield,”’ therefore, it is really the same 
as if we said Thackeray and Dickens. And this 
facility of finding the two authors duly contrasted 
in the two stories, is increased by the fact that the 
stories are in some respects very similar. In both 
we have the life and education of a young man 
related, from his childhood and school-time to that 
terminus of all novels, the happy marriage-point; 


in the one, the life and education of the orphah 


child of a poor gentleman in Suffolk ; in the other, 
the life and education of the only son of a West of 
England squire, with a long Cornish pedigree. In 
both, too, the hero becomes a literary man, so that 
the author, in following him, finds room for allu- 
sions to London literary life. There are even some 
resemblances of a minuter kind, such as the exist- 
ence in both stories of a mysterious character of 
the outlaw species, who appears at intervals to ask: 
money and throw the respectable folks of the drama 
into consternation ; from which one might imagine : 
that the authors, during the progress of their nar- 
ratives, were not ashamed to take hints from each; 
other. But, however that may be, there can be no. 
doubt that the general external similarity that there 
is between the two stories will serve to throw into 
relief their essential differences of style and spirit: 
These differences are certainly very great. Al- 
though following exactly the same literary walk, 
and both great favorites with the public, there are 
perhaps no two writers so dissimilar as Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Thackeray. To begin with a matter 
which, though in the order of strict science: it comes 
last, as involving and depending on all the others— 
the matter of style or language ; here everyhody 
must recognize a remarkable difference between 
the two authors. If Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
would furtively supply us with a page of the manu- 
script of ‘‘ Copperfield,” together with a corres-- 
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ponding page of the manuscript of ‘* Pendennis,”’ | have been flat blasphemy against the system to have 
we should probably be able, on comparing the two, | hinted such a doubt then, I looked out for the peni- 
and examining the state of their penmanship, to| tents as diligently as I could. And here again I had 
detect some characteristic differences in the habits| gteat misgivings. I found as prevalent a fashion in 
of composition of the two novelists, and to say the form of the penitence, as I had left outside in the 
which of them is, on the whole, the more careful | Tm of the coats t Waistcoats in the windows of 
and trained, and which the more easy and fluent paging Lh go pene cage Leen 
felling Nay, even without having such an unusual | jitse (which I thought exceedingly supicious) even in 
acility afforded to us, we might, by way of a first) words. 1 found a great many foxes, disparaging 
attempt in the graphiological art, try to infer some-| whole vineyards of inaccessible grapes ; but I found 
thing or other (and we advise our readers to infer! yery few foxes whom I would have trusted within 
it) from a comparison of the free and somewhat) reach of a bunch. Above all, I found that the most 
dashing penmanship of Dickens, as exhibited to the | professing men were the greatest objects of interest ; 
public in the printed specimens, with the neat and| and that their conceit, their vanity, their want of 
elegant writing of those stray autographs of Thacke- nag and their love = ag ea Capers many 
ray, which, in exploring the albums of our fair| of them possessed to an almost incredible extent, as 
friends, we have ania seen. But in such a/| their histories showed,) a to these profes- 
case we prefer having recourse tu a receipt of our| Sons, and were all gratified by them.—Copperfield, 
own, which we have usually found effectual when | PP- 603, 604. 


we wanted some insight into the mechanism of an| Glance at an Inn of Court.—If we could but get 
author’s style. This receipt, which we impart to| the history of a single day as it is passed in any one 
the reader on the condition that he make no un-| of those four-storied houses in the dingy court where 
grateful application of it, is that the critic should| our friends Pen and Warrington dwelt, some Temple 
deliberately copy out with his own hand a suitable | Asmodeus might furnish us with a queer volume. 
paragraph or two from the author whose manner| There may be a grave parliamentary counsel on the 

e wishes to study. By this means the critic | $T°und-floor, who drives off to Belgravia at dinner 
attaches himself, as it were, to the author in the a bons eee yo geapen ed ~ 
act of composition, and is able to discover much— Seonuse. Bat & chest hae these ho wae buenos end 
aot only haste or slovenliness, if there is any; not ee in some garret of the Inn ; lived by stealthy 
only superfluous expression, false metaphor, or bad | jiterature ; hoped, an waited, and sickened, and no 

netuation ; but also the tricks of association, the 


. ° . . clients came; exhausted his own means and his 
intellectual connexions and minute flights by which | friends’ kindness ; had to remonstrate humbly with 


the author leaps from thought to thought and from duns, and to implore the patience of poor creditors. 
Soma: to phrase. We have selected a passage| Ruin seemed to be staring him in the face, when be- 
rom ‘* Copperfield,’”’ and one from ‘* Pendennis,” | hold, a turn of the wheel of fortune, and the lucky 
whereon the reader, while enjoying them for their| wretch in possession of one of those prodigious prizes 
ewn sake, may, if he chooses, try his ingenuity. | which are sometimes drawn in the great lottery of the 
That the test may be the fairer the passages selected | Bar. Many a better lawyer than himself does not 
are as nearly as possible in the same sentimental | ™ke a fifth part of the income of his clerk, who, o 
key. few months since, could scarcely get credit for black- 
ing for his master’s unpaid boots. On the first floor, 
Glance at a Model Prison.—It being then just} perhaps, you will have a venerable man whose name 
dinner time, we went, first into the great kitchen, | is famous, who has lived for half a century in the Inn, 
where every prisoner’s dinner was in course of being | whose brains are full of books, and whose shelves are 
set out separately, (to be handed to him in his cell,) | stored with classical and legal lore. He has lived 
with the regularity and precision of clock-work. I) alone all these fifty years, alone and for himself, 
‘paid aside, to Traddles, that I wondered whether it| amassing learning and compiling a fortune. He 
occurred to anybody that there was a striking con-| comes home now at night from the Club, where he has 
trast between these plentiful repasts of choice quality, | been dining freely, to the lonely chambers where he 
and the dinners, not to say of paupers, but of sol-/ lives a godless old recluse. When he dies, his Inn 
diers, sailors, laborers, the great bulk of the honest | will erect a tablet to his honor, and his heirs burn a 
working community, of whom not one man in five! part of his library. Would you like to have sucha 
hundred ever dined half so well. But I learned that! prospect for your old age, to store up learning and 
the ‘* system”’ required high living ; and, in short, to! money, and end so? But we must not linger too 
dispose of the system, once for all, I found that on! long by Mr. Doomsday’s door. Worthy Mr. Gramp 
that head and on all others, ‘‘ the system’’ put an | lives over him, who is also an ancient inhabitant of 
end to all doubts, and disposed of all anomalies. | the Inn, and who, when Doomsday comes home to 
Nobody appeared to have the least idea that there| read Catullus, is sitting down with three steady 
was any other system, but the system, to be consid-' seniors of his standing, to a steady rubber at whist, 
ered. As we were going through some of the magnifi- after a dinner at which they have consumed their 
cent passages, I inquired of Mr. Creakle and his three steady bottles of port. You may see the old 
friends, what were supposed to be the main advan- | boys asleep at the Temple Church of a Sunday. At- 
tages of this all-governing and universally over-riding | torneys seldom trouble them, and they have small 
system. I found them to be the perfect isolation of | fortunes of their own. On the other side of the third 
coped that no one man in confinement there | landing, where Pen and Warrington live, till long 

new anything about another ; and the reduction of | after midnight sits Mr. Paley, who took the highest 
prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, leading to, honors, and who is a fellow of his college ; who will 
sincere contrition and repentance. Now, it struck’ sit and read and note cases until two o’clock in the 
me, when we began to visit individuals in their cells, morning ; who will rise at seven, and be at the 
and to traverse the passages in which those cells were, | pleader’s chambers as soon as they are open, where he 
and to have the manner of going to chapel, and so! will work hard until an hour before dinner-time ; who 
forth, explained to us, that there was a strong proba- | will come home from the Hall and read and note cases 
bility of the —— knowing & good deal about each | again until dawn next day, when perhaps Mr. Arthur 
other, and of their carrying on a pretty complete sys-| Pendennis and his friend Mr. Warrington are return- 
tem .of intercourse, This, at the time I write, has} ing from some of their wild expeditions. How differ- 
been proved, I beliove, to be the case ; but as it would | ently employed Mr. Paley has been! He has not 
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been throwing himself away: he has only been bring- 
ing a great intellect laboriously down to the compre- 
hension of a mean subject, and, in his fierce grasp of 
that, resolutely excluding from his mind all higher 
thoughts, all the wisdom of philosophers and histori- 
ans, all the thoughts of poets ; all wit, fancy, reflec- 
tion, art, love, truth altogether—so that he may 
master that enormous legend of the law, which he 
purposes to gain his livelihood by expounding.— Pen- 
dennis, vol. 1., pp. 290-292. 


Now, after transcribing these two extracts, we 
must say that our impression of the difference be- 
tween the two authors in the matter of style is very 
much what it has always been from a general 
reading acquaintance with their works; namely, 
that Mr. Thackeray is the more terse and idiomatic, 
and Mr. Dickens the more diffuse and Juxuriant 
writer. Both seem to be easy penmen, and to have 
language very readily at their command ; both also 
seem to convey their meaning as sitply as they 
can, and to be careful, according to their notions 
of verbal accuracy ; but in Mr. Dickens’ sentences 
there is a leafiness, a tendency to words and images, 
fur their own sake; whereas in Mr. Thackeray’s 
one sees the stem and outline of the thought better. 
We have no great respect for that canon of style 
which demands in English writers the use of Saxon 
in preference to Latin words, thinking that a rule 
to which there are natural limitations, variable with 
the writer’s aim and with the subject he treats ; 
but we should suppose that critics who do regard 
the rule would find Mr. Thackeray’s style the more 
accordant with it. On the whole, if we had to 
choose passages at random, to be set before young 
scholars as examples of easy and vigorous English 
composition, we would take them rather from 
Thackeray than from Dickens. There is a Hora- 
tian strictness; a racy strength, in Mr. Thackeray’s 
expressions, even in his more level and tame pas- 
sages, which we miss in the corresponding passages 
in Mr. Dickens’ writings, and in which we seem 
to recognize the effect of those classical studies 
through which an accurate and determinate, though 
somewhat bald, use of words becomes a fixed habit. 
In the ease, and, at the same time, thorough polish 
and propriety with which Mr. Thackeray can use 
slang words, we seem especially tu detect the Uni- 
versity man. Snob, swell, buck, gent, fellow, 
fogy—these, and many more such expressive appel- 
latives, not yet sanctioned by the Dictionary, Mr. 
Thackeray employs more frequently, we believe, 
than any other living writer, and yet always with 
unexceptionable taste. In so doing he is conscious, 
no doubt, of the same kind of security that permits 
Oxford and Cambridge men, and even, as we can 
testify, Oxford and Cambridge clergymen, to season 
their conversation with similar words—namely, the 
evident air of educated manliness with which they 
can be introduced, and which, however rough the 
guise, no one can mistake. In the use of the words 





genteel, vulgar, female, and the like—words which 


men diffident of their own breeding are observed 
not to risk; as well as in the art of alternating 
gracefully between the noun Jady and the noun 
woman, the Scylla and Charybdis, if we may so 
say, of shy talkers—Mr. Thackeray is also a per- 
fect master, commanding his language in such 
cases with an unconscious ease, not unlike that 
which enables the true English gentleman, he is so 
fond of portraying, either to name titled personages 
of his acquaintance without seeming a tuft-hunter, 
or to refrain from naming them without the affecta- 
tion of Radicalism. In Mr. Dickens, of course, 





we have the same perfect taste and propriety ; but 
in him the result appears to arise, if we may 80 
express ourselves, rather from the keen and femi- 
nine sensibility of a fine genius, whose instinct is 
always for the pure and beautiful, than from the 
self-possession of a mind correct under any circum- 
stances, by discipline and sure habit. here Mr. 
Dickens is not exerting himself, that is, in pas- 
sages of mere equable narrative or description, 
where there is nothing to move or excite him, his 
style, as we have already said, seems to us more 
careless and languid than that of Mr. Thackeray ; 
sometimes, indeed, a whole page is only redeemed 
from weakness by those little touches of wit, and 
those humorous turns of conception, which he 
knows so well how to sprinkle over it. It is due 
to Mr. Dickens to state, however, that in this 
respect his ‘* Copperfield”’ is one of his most pleas- 
ing productions, and a decided improvement on ‘its 
predecessor, ‘‘ Dombey.’’ Not only is the spirit 
of the book more gentle and mellow, but the style 
is more continuous and careful, with fewer of those 
recurring tricks of expression, the dead remnants 
of former felicities, which constituted what was 
called his mannerism. Nor must we omit to Tre- 
mark, also, that in passages where higher feeling is 
called into play, Mr. Dickens’ style always rises 
into greater purity and vigor, the weakness and the 
superfluity disappearing before the concentrating 
force of passion, and the language often pouring 
itself forth in a clear and flowing song. This, in 
fact, is according to the nature of the luxuriant or 
poetical genius, which never expresses itself im its 
best or most concise manner unless the mood be 
high as well as the meaning clear :—for maintain- 
ing the excellence of the style of a terse and highly 
reflective writer, such as ‘Thackeray, on the other 
hand, the presence of a clear meaning is at ‘all 
times sufficient, though, of course, here also the 
pitch and melody will depend on the mood. 

But it would be unfair to our courteous publisher, 
as well as to the reader, if we had quoted the fore- 
going extracts only as samples of the style and 
manner of our two novelists. We believe, also, 
that they will suggest, or at least illustrate, certain 
more prominent and tangible differences between 
them. 

Regarding the general intellectual calibre, for 
example, of the two men, viewing that as far as 
possible without reference to their special function 
as artistic writers, we should say that the passages 
we have quoted represent pretty fairly their my 
powers of thought; their competence, either by 
native faculty or acquired culture, to deal intellec- 
tually with any subject that might be submitted to 
them. Now, here again, our impression is, that 
Thackeray’s is the mind of closer and more com- 
pact, Dickens’ the mind of looser, richer, and freer 
texture. In the passage we have quoted from 
Thackeray there is certainly no positive or express 
display either of thought or of Jearning, and we 
would by no means cite it as a specimen of what he 
could do in the way either of speculation or of 
erudite allusion ; still there is about it a knowing- 
ness, an air of general ability and scholarship, that 
suggests that the man who wrote it could take an 
influential place, if he chose, either in an assenibly 
of critics, or in a committee of men of businéss, 
There is a general force of talent, a worldly 
shrewdness and sagacity, as well as a certain 
breadth of culture, latent in it, from which we 
argue that the writer would in any company make 
himself felt, if not as a man of energetic activity, at 
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least as a man of quiet brain and vigor. Mr. 
Dickens, too, is of course a man whose intellect 
would be remarkable anywhere; for no writer 
could rise to his degree of excellence in any de- 
age without much of that general force and 
ulness of mind which would have enabled him to 
excel in any other; perhaps, also, his natural ver- 
satility is greater than that of Mr. Thackeray ; still 
we do not see in him that habitual knowingness, 
that close-grained solidity of view, that impressive 
strong sense, which we find in what Mr. ‘Thackeray 
writes. Mr. Dickens may be the more pensive and 
meditative, but Mr. Thackeray is the more pene- 
trating and reflective writer. ‘The contrast between 
them in this respect is not unlike that which might, 
though at the risk of confusion, be drawn between 
some of the best recent novelists of France and 
their contemporary, Balzac. Like Balzac, Thack- 
eray strikes us by his shrewd, hard, and all but 
remorseless insight, thus creating the impression 
that in the matter of general sagacity, the mere 
dumen siccum which all men need, he must be 
superior to the many who could still rival him as 
artists. Dickens, we should suppose, would be 
more apt to fall into commonplace than Thackeray ; 
indeed, in the passage on model prisons which we 
have quoted from ‘* Copperfield,’”’ and which, as it 
is an important passage, and controversial in its 
tone, may be regarded as a fair average specimen 
of Mr. Dickens’ habits as a thinker, it is only the 
soundness of the conclusion, and the evident sincer- 
ity of the feeling, that redeem the writing from a 
dangerous resemblance to common talk. Neither, 
on the one hand, does Mr. Dickens deepen and 
elaborate his thoughts by special effort, which 
might be deemed unsuitable in a novel ; nor, on the 
other hand, do all his thoughts on their first ex- 


pression, carry with them that air of native weight 
which would belong, we imagine, to the opinions 
of Thackeray. A writer of Mr. Dickens’ celebrity 
ought not to devote a whole page to the repetition 
of what everybody says, in very nearly the same 


words that everybody uses. He ought, by giving 
his own reasons as profoundly as possible, to 
elevate and strengthen the common opinion. Here, 
of course, however, the same remark is of force that 


we applied to the matter of Mr. Dickens’ style. 


As Mr. Dickens’ language, though loose, and re- 
dundant in the tame and level passages, gathers 
itself up and acquires concentration and melody 
under the influence of passion or pathos, so his 
thought, ordinarily lax and unwrought, attains real 
pith and volume when his feelings are moved. For 
this, we repeat, is the prerogative of an essentially 
susceptible and poetic nature, that every part and 
faculty of it, judgment as well as fancy, does its 
best when the frenzy is upon it. As a man, there- 
fore, more capable of the poetic excitement than the 
majority of his literary contemporaries, Mr. Dick- 
ens might occasionally, we think, strike into a 
questio verata with peculiar effect, and render to 
the public a positive intellectual service. Still, our 
impression is, that, as regards the possession and 
habitual practice of a cool, masculine, and decisive 
jodgment, Thackeray's writings show him to be a 
man more competent to exert an influence on cur- 
rent affairs. Dickens, when enthusiasm did call 
upon him to interfere, would act more resistlessly ; 
but Thackeray would be the man of more sound and 
steady intelligence. 

Yet, curiously enough, the two writers seem, in 
this respect, to have exchanged their parts. Dick- 
ens is by far the more opinionative and aggressive, 
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Thackeray by far ,the more acquiescent and un- 
polemical, writer. The passage on model prisons 
quoted above, wherein Mr. Dickens attacks the 
silent system of prison management, is but one in- 
stance out of hundreds in which he has, while pur- 
suing his occupation as a novelist, pronounced 
strong judgments on disputed social questions. To 
whatever cause the fact is to be attributed—whether 
to a native combativeness conjoined with great 
benevolence of disposition, or to external cireum- 
stances that have developed in him the habit of 
taking a side in all current controversies—we 
should say, without hesitation, that few men, domi- 
nated so decidedly by the artistic temperament, 
have shown so obvious an inclination as Mr. Dick- 
ens to step beyond the province of the artist, and 
exercise the functions of the social and moral critic. 
It was a law of Solon, that no Athenian should 
stand neutral at a time when any great question 
agitated the state ;—whosoever did not come to 
the poll, give his vote like a man, and take his due 
part in the public business, was to be punished with 
death as a useless and immoral feliow. There was 
a profound sense in this law; and Mr. Dickens 
seems but to appreciate it, and to act up to his duty 
as an English citizen, when, by means of pamphlets, 
public speeches, letters to the newspapers, articles 
in periodicals, and other such established methods 
of communicating with his fellow-subjects, he speaks 
his mind freely on practices or institutions that 
offend him. It ought, indeed, to be a matter for 
congratulation, when such a man comes forward to 
give a practical opinion at all; he ought to be lis- 
tened to with special deference, and his suggestions 
ought to be carefully considered. Nor is it a secret 
that Mr. Dickens, following the dictates of a warm 
and generous heart, has rendered, on various occa- 
sions, very zealous and important services to the 
cause of public morality and benevolence. Recent- 
ly, indeed, his shrewd observation and brilliant 
powers of writing have been employed from week 
to week in the express task of exposing certain 
anomalies and abuses in our social arrangements, 
lying, as it would seem, quite snugly out of sight 
of official vigilance. In all this he merits only 
encouragement and success. We cannot, however, 
assent so easily to his habit of interspersing con- 
troversial remarks, and direct passages of social 
criticism and remonstrance, through his fictions. 
Clearly as these works belong to the department 
of artistic writing, there is not one of them that 
does not contain matter that is purely dogmatic in 
its import—judgments pronounced promptly and 
peremptorily by Mr. Dickens in his own name on 
various questions of morals, taste, or legislation. 
Prison-discipline, the constitution of the ecclesiasti- 
eal courts, the management of schools, capital pun- 
ishments; Mr. Dickens’ opinions on these, and 
many other such topics of a practical kind, are to 
be found explicitly affirmed and argued in his 
novels. Nor is he content with expressing his 
views merely on practical points. Modes of think- 
ing, doctrines, theological and speculative tenden- 
cies, likewise come in for a share of his critical 
notice. Passages might be quoted from stories, for 
example, where he has distinctly attacked and 
denounced transcendentalism in philosophy, and 
puritanism in religion. Now, of course, a man 
must have his views on these subjects, and these 
views must break out in his works, however artistic 
their form ; but it is a dangerous thing thus openly 
and professedly to blend the functions of the artist 
with those of the declaimer. A man who does so 
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must needs be very sure of himself, and must have 
his own beliefs elaborated as a whole into their 
most complete and living form of combination. 
For, as we have before said, when a man like 
Dickens dogmatizes, one is entitled to expect some- 
thing that shall, both in reason and in expression, 
have a finish and beauty beyond the art of the mere 
platform speaker. Every thought should then be 
conceived under the extreme pressure of a wish to 
say all in little space; and every word should 
sparkle like a well-set jewel. For our respect for 
the:talent a man shows as an artist ought not, as a 
matter of course, to extend itself so as to shelter 
all his dicta as a moralist or practical politician. 
It may be requisite to adjust our relations to him 
differently, according as he talks to us in the one 
capacity or in the other. We may owe one degree 
of respect for Mr. Dickens as the describer of 
Squeers and Creakle, and quite another degree of 
respect when he tells us how he would have boys 
educated. Mr. Spenlow may be a capital likeness 
of a Doctors’ Commons lawyer ; and yet this would 
not be the proper ground for concluding Mr. Dick- 
ens’ view of a reform in the ecclesiastical courts 
to be right. No man has given more picturesque 
illustrations of criminal life in London than Mr. 
Dickens; yet he might not be equally trustworthy 
in his notions of prison-discipline. His Dennis the 
hangman in ‘* Barnaby Rudge’’ is a powerfully 
conceived character ; yet this is no reason for accept- 
ing his opinion on capital punishments. In short, 
the arguments and opinions of an artist must stand 
on their own merits, with this additional proviso 
that, for permitting an artist to argue at all, we 
require him to argue right-royally, like an Apollo in 
the robe of a barrister. True, very many of Mr. 
Dickens’ judgments on practical matters are sound 
and excellent—some of those we have alluded to in 
the number ; on some points, however, and especially 
in those higher regions of speculative doctrine into 
which we have said that Mr. Dickens has not sel- 
dom ventured, we believe his sentiments to be defec- 
tive. We shall have, probably, to revert to this 
consideration before we conclude the present paper. 
Mr. Thackeray, though more competent, accord- 
ing to our view of him, to appear in the character 
of a general critic or essayist, seems far more of a 
ococurante than Mr. Dickens. Whether it is that 
e is naturally disposed to take the world as he finds 
it, or that, having at some time or other had very 
unsatisfactory experience of the trade of trying to 
mend it, he has taken up pococurantism as a theory, 
we have no means of saying; but certain it is, that 
in the writings he has given forth since he became 
known as one of our most distinguished literary 
men, he has meddled far less with the external ar- 
rangements of society than Mr. Dickens, and made 
far fewer appearances as a controversialist or re- 
former. An exception might, indeed, be taken to 
this remark with reference to certain essays in 
Punch, and particularly certain recent satirical 
sketches there of Jesuits and Jesuitism, which bear 
the stamp of Thackeray’s manner. But generally, 
and even with regard to these particular papers, it 
will be found that it is not of the social arrange- 
ments and conventions amid which men and women 
move, so much as of men and women themselves, 
that Mr. ‘Thackeray is the satirist. The foibles 
and vices of individual human beings; the ugly 
things that are transacted, and the commotions that 
go on in that little world, twenty-three inches or 
thereby in circumference, which each man carries 
under his own hat—these, and not the storms and 





discussions of the big world without, are the stuff 
out of which Mr. Thackeray weaves his fictions. 
His care is not about the conditions, political or 
social, to which this conceited young dandy, that 
old debauchee, that sentimental little minx, and all 
the rest of us, must submit during our little bit of 
life ; what he delights to do is to follow these vari- 
ous personages as they get on amid these conditions 
—to watch, with an interest half humorous, half 
sad, the dandy as he struts along Pall Mall; te 
trace the old wretch to his haunts; to detect the 
young minx boxing her brother’s ears in private. 
And here, certainly, he is fierce and pitiless enough. 
What he likes in men and women, what he hates, 
what he will tolerate, and what moves his indigna- 
tion and contempt, are indicated with too great 
clearness to be mistaken. But he does not carry 
his polemics into the field of exterior circumstances. 
The ‘ snob,”’ as such, is his quarry, and as he hov- 
ers aloft on the watch for him, it matters nothing 
whether he descries him in Crim Tartary or in 
England—on this side or on that side of any 
political frontier ; the snob, and not his environ- 
ment, is the object of his attention ; hawk-like he 
gives chase and pins the victim. ‘‘ Let us cease to 
be snobs; till then, whether we are in Crim Tar- 
tary or in England, whether we have liberal insti- 
tutions or live under a despot, is of very secondary 
consequence ;”’ such is virtually the rule according 
to which he writes. How in his more private and 
unprofessional character he may think it right to. 
act; whether or not he would make a busy vestry- 
man if elected, or whether he regards all partisan- 
ship in public politics as a mere Hoolan and Doolan 
affair, to be left to the editors of newspapers, we 
have no means of knowing ; the impression made 
by his writings, however, is that in these matters, 
like many more of our best men, he is far gone in 
a kind of grim, courteous pococurantism. 

To pass, however, to the consideration of what 
is, after all, the most conspicuous difference be- 
tween the two novelists, namely, the essential 
difference between their styles of literary art, their 
peculiar faculties and tastes, as descriptive and im- 
aginative writers. Here it will assist us very much 
in our discrimination if we call to mind, by way of 
illustration, the leading distinctions of style and 
faculty in the kindred art of painting. 

One evident source or reason of distinction, then, 
in the art of painting, is the outwardly-fixed vari- 
ety of those objects which it may be the aim of the, 
painter to seize. From this source arise, first of 
all, the theoretical distinctions of painters into two 
great classes—landscape-painters and figure-paint- 
ers. The former, generally speaking, are those 
who seek to represent scenes of inanimate nature ; 
portions, larger or smaller, of all that varied glory 
of form and color that lies between the concave of 
sky and cloud above, and the plane of earth and 
sea beneath. The objects of the figure painter, 
on the other hand, are beings endowed with life, 
either singly or ingroups. ‘Though, of course, the 
distinction is strict only in theory—the Jandscape- 
painter introducing figures into his victures, and 
the figure-painter requiring backgrounds for his— 
yet it holds to a certain extent also in practice ; and 
we hear of painters who are said to be good in their 
figures, but poor in their backgrounds, and of 
others of whom the reverse complaint is made. 
And subordinate to this leading distinction are a 
number of others. Thus, under the designation 
of landscape-painters, using that term in its utmost 
generality, may be included such classes as these—~ 
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Iandscape-painters proper, who represent portions 
of the earth’s surface, whether in calm or rugged 
aspects; painters of sea-pieces; tree-painters ; 
painters of street-scenes and city-vistas ; painters 
of the interiors of edifices, both noble and humble ; 
flower-painters ; fruit-painters; and the like. By 
a similar license, the term figure-painters may be 
supposed to include such classes as these—cattle- 
painters; historical painters; portrait-painters ; 
painters of scenes of village or town life; painters 
of imaginary actions; allegorical or symbolical 
painters; and so forth. Certain of these classes, 
as, for example, the landscape-painters proper, the 
historical painters, the allegorical painters, and the 
inters of imaginary actions, rank as higher in 
ind than the others; the greatest painters have 
been great both in figure and in landscape; and 
perhaps the most interesting paintings are those 
wherein the two are duly combined, one or the 
other predominating. 
But, independent of these outwardly-determined 
distinctions, and helping greatly to complicate them, 
- are others, having their origin not in the outer 
variety of nature, but in the spirit and form of 
thought of the painter. Taking rise in this source, 
for instance, is the important destinction between 
what may be called the Real, and what may be called 
the Ideal, (we beg Mr. Thackeray's pardon for the 
use of these two words, which we do not like any 
mote than he, and would avoid if we could,) style 
Or theory of art. In the real style of art, the aim is 
to produce pictures that shall impress by their close 
and truthful resemblance to something or other in 
veal nature or life. It would be false to say that 


there may not be a genuine exercise of the poetic 
or imaginative faculty in this walk of art. 


Even 
in the humblest specimen of imitative painting, if 
it is to rise at all above the character of a mere 
copy, the artist must contribute some special con- 
Geption or intention of his own, according to which 
the objects may be arranged, and which shall give 
them their effect as a whole. Still, in the higher 
sense in which the word imagination is often used, 
as implying a rarer exercise of inventive power, it 
cannot be said that the real style of painting is so 
imaginative as that which we have called the ideal. 
Tn this style of art the conception or intention sup- 
plied by the painter bears a larger proportion to 
the matter outwardly given than in the other. A 
picture executed in this style strikes, not by recall- 
ing real scenes and occurrences, but by taking the 
mind out of itself into a region of higher possibilities, 
wherein objects shall be more glorious, and modes 
of action more transcendent, than any we see, and 
yet all shall seem in nature. When the aspiration 
of the artist in this style is greater than his powers 
of harmonious conception, the result is the extrava- 
gant or the unnatural ; perfect art is attained only 
when the objects as represented are elevated above 
objects as they appear, precisely to that degree in 
which a world constructed expressly in the mood 
of the artist’s intention might be expected to exceed 
the common world. It is observed, too, that artists 
who favor the ideal theory, usually work in the 
more ambitious departments of landscape or figure 
painting; and hence probably it is that the real 
style is sometimes, though perhaps not very hap- 
pily, called Low Art, and the ideal style, High Art. 

All this may be transferred with ease to the 
occupation of the literary artist, or writer of fiction. 
Thus, applying it to the particular case in view, it 
may be said, in the first place, with respect to our 
two novelists, that the artistic faculty of Dickens 
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is more comprehensive, goes over a wider range 
of the whole field of art, than that of Thackeray. 
Take Dickens, for example, in the landscape or 
background department. Here he is capable of 
great variety. He can give you a landscape proper 
—a piece of the rural English earth in its summer 
or in its winter dress, with a bit of water, and a 
pretty village spire, in it; he can give you, what 

ainters seldom attempt, a great patch of flat country 
- night, with the red trail of a railway train trav- 
ersing the darkness ; he can even succeed ina sea- 
piece; he can describe the crowdgd quarter of a 
city, or the main street of a country town, by night 
or by day; he can paint a garden, sketch the in- 
terior of a cathedral, or daguerreotype the interior 
of a hut or drawing-room with equal ease ; he can 
even be minute in his delineations of single articles 
of dress or furniture. Take him, again, in the 
figure department. Here he can be an animal- 
painter with Landseer when he likes, as witness his 
dogs, ponies, and ravens ; he can be a historical paint- 
er, as witness his description of the Gordon riots; 
he can be a portrait-painter or a caricaturist like 
Leech ; he can give you a bit of village or country 
life, like Wilkie ; he can paint a haggard or squalid 
scene of low city-life, so as to remind one of some 
of the Dutch artists, Rembrandt included, or a 
pleasant family-scene, gay or sentimental, remind- 
ing one of Maclise or Frank Stone ; he can body 
forth romantic conceptions of terror or beauty, that 
have risen in his own imagination ; he can compose 
a fantastic fairy piece; he can even succeed ina 
powerful dream or allegory, where the figures are 
hardly human. The range of Thackeray, on the 
other hand, is more restricted. In the landscape 
department he can give youa quict little bit of 
background, such as a park, a clump of trees, or 
the vicinity of a country-house, with a village seen 
in the sunset; a London street, also, by night or 
by day, is familiar to his eye ; but, upon the whole, 
his scenes are laid in those more habitual places of 
resort, where the business or pleasure of aristocratic 
or middle-class society goes on—a pillared club- 
house in Pall Mall, the box or pit of a theatre, a 
brilliant salon in Mayfair, a public dancing-room, a 
newspaper office, a shop in Paternoster Row, the 
deck of a steamer, the interior of a married man’s 
house, or a bachelor’s chambers in the Temple. 
And his choice of subjects from the life corresponds 
with this. Men and women as they are, and as 
they behave daily, especially in the charmed circles 
of rank, literature, and fashion, are the subjects of 
Mr. Thackeray's pencil ; and in his delineations of 
them he seems to unite the strong and fierce char- 
acteristics of Hogarth with a touch both of Wilkie 
and Maclise, and not a little of that regular grace 
and fine sense of color which charm us in the 
groups of Watteau. 

Fully to compare the powers of description of 
the two writers, so as to see which is the more 
thorough and excellent artist in that to which his 
art extends, it would be necessary to compare 
descriptive passages from their writings, in which 
both have attempted the same or nearly the same 
thing—to compare, for example, a salon scene, ora 
tavern scene of Dickens, with a corresponding 
scene of Thackeray. We prefer, however, illus- 
trating still further the difference of their range as 
artists, by quoting a passage from each, suggesting, 
by extreme contrast, how far the range of the one 
in picture exceeds the range of the other. Here is 
a passage from Dickens of almost savage power and 
grandeur. 
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A storm on the east coast.—‘‘ Don’t you think | shaking their heads, as they looked from water to sky, 
that,’’ I asked the coachman, in the first stage out of | and muttering to one another ; ship-owners, excited 
London, ‘‘ a very remarkable sky? I don’t remember | and uneasy ; children, huddling together, and peerin 
to have seen one like it.’>—** Nor I—not equal to it,’’ | into older faces ; even stout mariners, disturbed cal 
he replied. ‘‘ That ’s wind, sir. There ’ll be mischief | anxious, levelling their glasses at the sea, from behind 
done at sea, I expect, before long.’’ places of shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

It was a murky confusion—here and there blotted| The tremendous sea, itself, when I could find suffi- 
with a color like the color of smoke from damp fuel— | cient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blind- 
of flying clouds, tossed up into most remarkable heaps, | ing wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there | noise, confounded me. As the high watery walls came 
were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest | rolling in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, 
hollows in the earth, through which the wild moon | they looked as if the least would engulf the town. As 
seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread dis- | the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it 
turbance of the laws of nature, she had lost her way | seemed to scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its 
and were frightened. There had been a wind all day ;| purpose were to undermine the earth. When some 
and it was rising then, with an extraordinary great | white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed them- 
sound. In another hour it had much increased, and | selves to pieces before they reached the land, every 
the sky was more overcast, and it blew hard. fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by the 

But, as the night advanced, the clouds closing in | full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the 
and densely overspreading the whole sky, then very | composition of another monster. Undulating hills 
dark, it came on to blow, harder and harder. It still | were changed into valleys, undulating valleys (witha 
increased, until our horses could scarcely face the | solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming through 
wind. Many times in the dark part of the night, (it | them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of water shiv- 
was then late in September, when the nights were not | ered and shook the beach with a booming sound ; 
short,) the leaders turned about, or came to a dead | every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, 
stop ; and we were often in serious apprehension that | to change its shape and place, and beat another shape 
the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of | and place away ; the ideal shore on the horizon, with 
rain came up before the storm, like showers of steel ; | its towers and buildings, rose and fell ; the clouds 
and, at those times, when there was any shelter of | flew fast and thick ; I seemed to see a rending and 
trees or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in a| upheaving of all nature.—Copperfield, pp. 558, 559, 
sheer impossibility of continuing the struggles. 


When the day broke, it blew harder and harder.|__ Now, certainly, there is nothing in all Thackeray 
I had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew | that can be compared, in its kind, with this noble 
great guns, but I had never known the like of this, or | Piece of verbal description, which we admire the 
anything approaching to it. We came to Norwich— |More now that, in copying it out, we have seen 
very late, having had to fight every inch of ground | how true the words are to the reality they depict, 
since we were ten miles out of London ; and found a! and how natural and solemn is the cadence. On 
cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen | the other hand, we dare say there are not 3 few 


from their beds in the night, fearful of falling chim- | passages in Dickens that could with perfect justice 
ed — of ~~ ag wpm See be compared, for clearness and finish, with the fol- 
ie we changed horses, told us of great sheets of | lowing passage from Thackeray, the elegance and 
lead having been ripped off a high church tower, and ow | om of which remind ae pee — 
flung to a by-street, which they then blocked up. 
Others had to tell of country-people, coming in from} 4 Munsion in Grosvenor Place.—Pen and his 
neighboring villages, who had seen great trees lying | uncle declined the refection, but they admired the 
torn out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about | dining-room with fitting compliments, and pronounced 
the roads and fields. Still there was no abatement in| it ‘‘ very chaste,’’? that being the proper phrase, 
the storm, but it blew harder. There, were, indeed, high-backed Dutch chairs of the 
As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, | seventeenth century ; there was a sculptured carved 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on | buffet of the sixteenth ; there was a side-board robbed 
shore, its force became more and more terrific. Long | out of the carved work of a church in the Low 
before we saw the sea, its spray was upon our lips, | Countries, and a large brass cathedral lamp over the 
and showered salt rain upon us. The water was out | round’oak table ; there were old family portraits from 
over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to | Wardour Street and tapestry from France, bits of 
Yarmouth ; and every sheet and puddle lashed its | armor, double-handed swords and battle-axes made of 
banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting | carton-pierre, looking-glasses, statuettes of saints, 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of |and Dresden china—nothing, in a word, could be 
the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals | chaster. Behind the dining-room was the library, 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another | fitted with busts and books all of a size, and wonder- 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last we | ful easy-chairs, and solemn bronzes in the severe clas- 
got into the town, the people came out to their doors, | sic style. 
all aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder; But what coulda equal the chaste splendor of the 
of the mail that had come through such a night. drawing-rooms? The carpets were so magnificently 
I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at | fluffy that your foot made no more noise on them than 
the sea ; staggering along the street, which was’ your shadow ; on their white ground bloomed roses 
strewn with sand and sea-weed, and with flying, and tulips as big as warming-pans ; about the room 
blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles, | were high chairs and low chairs, bandy-legged chairs, 
and holding by people I met, at angry corners. | chairs so attenuated that it was a wonder any but a 
Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, | sylph could sit upon them, marqueterie-tables cov- 
but half the people of the town, lurking behind build- | ered with marvellous gimcracks, china ornaments of 
ings ; some now and then braving the fury of the | all ages and countries, bronzes, gilt daggers, Books of 
storm to look away to sea, and blown sheer out of | Beauty, yatagans, Turkish papooshes, and boxes of 
their course in trying to get zigzag back. Parisian bonbons. Wherever you sat down there were 
Joining these groups, I found bewailing women | Dresden shepherds and shepherdesses convenient at 
whose husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, | your elbow ; there were, moreover, light blue poodles 
which there was too much reason to think might have | and ducks and cocks and hens in porcelain ; there 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for| were nymphs by Boucher, and shepherdesses by 
safety. Grizzled old sailors were among the people, | Greuze, very chaste indeed ; there were muslin cure 
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tains and brocade curtains, gilt cages with paroquets 
and love-birds, two squealing cockatoos, each out- 
squealing and out-chattering the other ; a clock sing- 
ing tunes on a console-table, and another booming the 
hours like Great Tom, on the mantel-piece—there was, 
in a word, everything that comfort could desire, and 
the most elegant taste devise. A London drawing- 
room, fitted up without regard to expense, is surely 
one of the noblest and most curious sights of the 
present day.— Pendennis, vol. i., pp. 371, 372. 


On the whole it may be said that, while there are 
few things that Mr. Thackeray can do in the way 
of description which Mr. Dickens could not also do, 
there is a large region of objects and appearances 
familiar to the artistic activity of Mr. Dickens, 
where Mr. Thackeray would not find himself at 
home. And as Mr. Dickens’ artistic range is thus 
wider than that of Mr. Thackeray, so also is his 
style of art the more elevated. ‘Thackeray is 
essentially an artist of the real school; he belongs 
to what, in painting, would be called the school of 
low art. All that he portrays—scenes as well as 
characters—is within the limits, and rigidly true to 
the features, of real existence. In this lies his 
particular merit; and, like Wilkie, he would 
‘coggead fail, if, hankering after a reputation in 

igh art, he were to prove untrue to his special 
faculty as a delineator of actual life. Dickens, on 
the other hand, works more in the ideal. It is 
nonsense to say of his characters generally, intend- 
ing the observation for praise, that they are life- 
like. They are nothing of the kind. Not only are 
his serious or tragic creations—his Old Humph- 
reys, his Maypole Hughs, his little Nells, &e.— 
persons of romance ; but even his comic or satiric 
portraitures do not come within the strict bounds 
of the real. There never was a real Mr. Pick- 
wick, a real Sam Weller, a real Mrs. Nickleby, a 
real Quilp, a real Micawber, a real Uriah Heep, or 
a real Toots, in the same accurate sense that there 
has been or might be a real Major Pendennis, a 
real Captain Costigan, a real Becky, a real Sir Pitt 
Crawley, and a real Mr. Foker. Nature may, 
indeed, have furnished hints of Wellers and Pick- 
wicks, may have scattered the germs or indications 
of such odd fishes abroad ; and, having once added 
such characters to our gallery of fictitious portraits, 
we cannot move a step in actual life without stum- 
bling upon individuals to whom they will apply most 
aptly as nicknames—good-humored, bald-headed old 
gentlemen, who remind us of Pickwick ; careless, 
easy spendthrifts of the Micawber type; fawning 
rascals of the Heep species; or bashful young 
gentlemen like Toots. But, at most, those charac- 
ters are real only thus- far, that they are transcen- 
dental renderings of certain hints furnished by 
nature. Seizing the notion of some oddity as seen 
in the real world, Mr. Dickens has run away with 
it into a kind of outer or ideal region, there to play 
with it and work it out at leisure as extravagantly 
as he might choose, without the least impediment 
from any facts except those of his own story. One 
result of this method is, that his characters do not 
present the mixture of good and bad in the same 
proportions as we find in nature. Some of his 
characters are thoroughly and ideally perfect ; 
others are thoroughly and ideally detestable ; and 
even in those where he has intended a mingled 
impression, vice and virtue are blended in a purely 
ideal manner. It is different with Mr. Thackeray. 
The last words of his ‘‘ Pendennis’ are a petition 
for the charity of his readers in behalf of the prin- 
- Cipal personage of the story, on the ground that not 
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having meant to represent him as a hero, but “‘ only 
as a man and a brother,”’ he has exposed his foibles 
rather too freely. So, also, in almost all his other 
characters his study seems to be to, give the good 
and the bad together, in very nearly the same pro- 
portions that the cunning apothecary, Nature her- 
self, uses. Now, while, according to Mr. Thack- 
eray’s style of art, this is perfectly proper, it does 
not follow that Mr. Dickens’ method is wrong. 
The characters of Shakspeare are not, in, any 
common ‘sense, life-like. They are not portraits 
of existing men and women, though doubtless there 
are splendid specimens even of this kind of art 
among them; they are grand hyperbolic beings, 
created by the breath of the poet himself out of 
hints taken from all that is most sublime in nature ; 
they are humanity caught, as it were, and kept per- 
manent in its highest and extremest mood, nay, 
carried forth and compelled to think, speak, and act 
in conditions superior to that mood. As in Greek 
tragedy, the character that an artist of the higher 
or poetical school is expected to bring before us, is 
not, and never was meant to be, a puny ‘* man and 
brother,”’ resembling ourselves in his virtues and 
his foibles, but an ancestor and a demigod, large, 
superb and unapproachable. Art is called Art, 
says Goethe, precisely because it is not Nature; 
and even such a department of art as the modern 
novel is entitled to the benefit of this maxim. 
While, therefore, in Mr. Thackeray’s style of 
delineation, the just ground of praise is, as he 
claims it to be, the verisimilitude of the fictions, it 
would be no fair ground of blame against Mr. 
Dickens, in his style of delineation, to say that his 
fictions are hyperbolic. A truer accusation against 


him, in this respect, would be that, in the exercise 


of the right of hyperbole, he does not always pre- 
serve harmony ; that, in his romantic creations, he 
sometimes falls into the extravagant, and, in his 
comic creations, sometimes into the grotesque. 

But, while Mr. Dickens is both more extensive 
in the range, and more poetic in the style of his art 
than Mr. Thackeray, the latter is, perhaps, within 
his own range and in his own style, the more 
careful artist. His stroke is truer and surer, and 
his attention to finish greater. This may be, in 
part, owing to the fact that Mr. Thackeray can 
handle the pencil as well as the pen. Being the 
illustrator of his own works, and accustomed, 
therefore, to reduce his fancies to visible form and 
outline, he attains, in the result, greater clearness 
and precision, than one who works only in language, 
or who has to get his fancies made visible to him- 
self by the pencil of another. Apart, however, 
from the real talent with which Mr. Thackeray 
illustrates his pages, it may be cited as a proof of 
the distinctness with which he conceives what he 
writes, that the names of his characters are almost 
always excellent. Mr. Dickens has always been 
thought particularly happy in this respect; we are 
not sure, however, that Mr. Thackeray does not 
sometimes surpass him. Dr. Slocum, Miss Mac- 
toddy, the Scotch surgeon Glowry, Jeames the 
fuotman—these and such-like names, which Mr. 
Thackeray seems to throw off with such ease, that 
he lavishes them even on his incidental and minor 
characters—are, in themselves, positive bits of 
humor. 

It is by the originality and interest of its charac- 
ters that a novel is chiefly judged. And certainly 
it is a high privilege, that which the novelist 

, of calling into existence new imaginary 
beings; of adding, as it were, to that population 
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of aérial men and women, the offspring of past 
genius, which hovers over the heads of the actual 
population of the world. Into this respectable 
company of invisibles, the eldest and most august 
members of which are the Achilleses, the The- 
seuses, the Helens, and the C£dipuses of ancient 
mythus ; the middle-aged and now most influential 
members of which are the Hamlets, the Falstaffs, 
the Panurges, the Fausts, and the Manfreds of 
later European invention ; and the youngest and 
least serious members of which (the Scotch element 
here predominating) are the Meg Merrilises, the 
Nicol Jarvies, the Cuddie Headriggs, and the 
Sandy Mackayes of the modern tale-writers—two 
flights of new creatures take wing frora the volumes 
before us. Ina Pantheon already so multitudinous, 
the new comers run no small risk of being soon lost 
in the throng; fora while, however, they will be 
remembered at our firesides, and invoked as minis- 
ters of harmless enjoyment. First, with the gentle 
and dreamy David Copperfield at its head, comes a 
train of figures such as Dickens loves to draw— 
Steerforth, the handsome, the brave, the selfish, 
whose awful end is told with such tragic terror ; 
Mr. Peggoty the elder, who appears in the begin- 
ning of the story only as a hearty Yarmouth 
fisherman, but becomes absolutely heroic ere the 
close ; the three other Peggotys, honest inarticulate 
Ham, poor lost little Emly, and Peggoty of the 
buttons ; the affectionate broken-spirited Mrs. Cop- 
perfield, with her tormentors, the Murdstones ; the 
active aunt, Betsy Trotwood, with her ward, Mr. 
Dick ; the inimitable Micawber family ; the good, 
absurd Traddles ; the dying child-wife Dora, and 
her successor Agnes; Rosa Dartle, the fierce, the 
fiendish, with the scar on her lip; the ‘* willin’ ”’ 


Barkis, the ‘lone Jorn’? Mrs. Gummidge, the 
** umble’’ Heep, the ‘‘ respectable’’ Littimer, and 


very many more. Surrounding the vain and clever 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis, on the other hand, comes a 
group quite different, and quite Thackeristic—the 
fine, firm, worldly old Major; the pious, fond Mrs. 
Pendennis, and the high-spirited Laura; the Foth- 
eringay, stupid, yet a glorious actress ; her father, 
the maudlin, tipsy reprobate, Captain Costigan ; 
the Clavering family, with that repetition of Becky, 
the syren Blanche Amory ; the all-accomplished 
Chevalier Strong ; Monsieur Mirobolant, the French 
cook ; Pen’s friend and Mentor, the manly, rough, 
cynical George Warrington, who was found “ drink- 
ing beer like a coal-heaver, and yet you could see 
he was a gentleman;’’ shrewd, likeable, little 
Harry Foker, poor, lonely Bows, the musician ; 
Captain Shandy, the reckless, dissolute man of 
genius, with his literary attendants, the Finucanes, 
the Doolans, the Bludyers, and the rest; Bungay, 
the publisher, and Mrs. Bungay; Morgan, the 
major’s man; Fanny Bolton and Mr. , whine 
Madame F'ribsby, the milliner, and minor charac- 
ters innumerable. A glance even at these mere 
lists of dramatis persone, will, we think, verify our 

receding remarks, and recognize Mr. Dickens as 

eing decidedly the more poetical and ideal, and 
Mr. Thackeray as being decidedly the more world- 
like and real in the style and tendency of his con- 
ceptions. For our own part, liking both styles 
well, we would point out as our favorite characters 
in the one group, Steerforth, the elder Mr. Peg- 
goty, Mr. Micawber, and the child-wife Dora ; and 
as our favorites in the other, the Major, Captain 
Costigan, Blanche Amory, and George Warring- 
ton. Were we required to say which single char- 
acter is, to our taste, artistically the best in each, 
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we should hesitate, in the one case, between Mr. 
Peggoty and the child-wife, in the other, between 
Major Pendennis and George Warrington ; but, in 
the end, allowing ourselves to be swayed by senti- 
mental liking, we should probably decide for the 
child-wife and Warrington. The former is an 
exquisite and most touching conception, such as 
Mr. Dickens has hardly equalled before ; the latter 
is a perfectly original addition to our gallery of 
fictitious portraits, and is especially interesting as 
being a nearer approach than Mr. Thackeray had 
before favored us with, to an exhibition of his 
serious beau idéal of aman. We are great ad- 
mirers of the ‘* stunning Warrington.” 

But, after all, it is by the moral spirit and senti- 
ment of a work of fiction, by that unity of view 
and aim which pervades it, and which is the result 
of all the author’s natural convictions and endow- 
ments, all his experience of life, and all his intellec- 
tual conclusions on questions great and little—-it is 
by this that the worth of a work of fiction, and its 
title to an honorable place in literature, ought 
ultimately to be tried. Even the consideration of 
artistic merit will be found ultimately to be in- 
volved in this. The characters and scenes of a 
novelist, and the mode in which he evolves his plot 
from the commencement to the catastrophe, are but 
the special means by which, in his particular craft, 
it is allowed him to explain his beliefs and philoso- 
phy. Whether he does so consciously or uncon- 
sciously, whether he boasts of his philosophic 
purpose, or scouts the idea of having such a pur- 
pose, it is all the same. It remains for us, there- 
fore to go somewhat deeper than we have hitherto 
done, in our discrimination of the spirit of Thack- 
eray’s, as compared with the spirit of Dickens’ 
writings. Here also ‘‘ Pendennis” and ‘* Copper- 
field’* shall form the chief ground of our remarks. 

Into this important question, as between the two 
novelists, the public has already preceded us. Go 
into any circle where literary talk is common, or 
take up any popular critical periodical, and the 
same invariable dictum will meet you—that Dick- 
ens is the more genial, cheerful, kindly, and senti- 
mental, and Thackeray the more harsh, acrid, 
pungent, and satirical writer. This is said etery- 
where. Sometimes the criticism even takes the 
form of partisanship. We have known amiable 
persons, and especially ladies, express, with many 
admissions of Thackeray’s talent, a positive dislike 
to him as a writer—grounding this dislike on his 
evident tendency to fasten on the weaknesses and 
meannesses, rather than on the stronger and nobler 
traits, of human nature ; his delight, for example, 
in making his readers conceive a rouged old duchess 
without her wig and false teeth, an elderly Adonis 
without his padding and stays, or a romantic young 
lady eating voraciously in her own room. In print, 
also, we have seen Mr. Thackeray taken to task for 
his exclusive preaching of the maxim ‘* Humbug 
everywhere,’ and his perpetual exhibition of the 
skeleton that is in every house. On the other 
hand, there are persons, and ladies too among them, 
who take Thackeray’s part, and prefer his unspar- 
ing sarcasm, bracing sense, and keen wit, to what 
they are pleased to call the sentimentalism of his 
rival. From what we have observed, however, we 
should think that Mr. Thackeray’s partisans are 
the fewer in number. 

All this, which was, of course, well known to 
Mr. Thackeray himself long ago—as witness his 
‘* Kickleburys on the Rhine,’’ where Miss Kickle- 
bury calls Mr. Titmarsh a naughty man and 
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itively wicked in his satire, and poor Captain 
icks expresses his uneasy sense that the same 
Mr. T. is going to cawickac him—has recently 
been brought before his notice in a somewhat rous- 
ing manner. On the publication of the ‘ Kickle- 
burys,”’ there appeared, as every one knows, a 
short review of it in the Times newspaper, in which 
the reviewer, to use the homely phrase employed 
in speaking of the matter by one of Mr. Titmarsh’s 
friends, ‘‘ walked into’? the little book and its 
author. Here are one or two of the reviewer’s 
sentences :— 


To those who love to hug themselves in a sense of 
superiority by admeasurement with the most worth- 
less of their species, in their most worthless aspects, 
the Kickleburys on the Rhine will afford an agreeable 
treat, especially as the purveyor of the feast offers his 
own moments of human weakness as a modest entrée 
in this banquet of erring mortality. To our own, 
perhaps unphilosophical, taste the aspirations towards 
sentimental perfection of another popular author are 
infinitely preferable to these sardonic divings after 
the pearl of truth, whose lustre is eclipsed in the 
display of the diseased oyster. * * Mr. Thackeray’s 
Sey is more congenial than his pen. He cannot 

w his men and women with their skins off, and, 
therefore, the effigies of his characters are pleasanter 
to contemplate than the flayed anatomies of the letter- 
press. 


With what merciless wit Mr. Thackeray replied 
to the attack in the Times, and with what ridicule 
he contrived to cover its anonymous author, every- 
body knows who is in the habit of keeping up with 
the history of our current literature. Still, we 
must say that Mr. Thackeray, in his reply, left the 
main charge untouched. Referring with much 
humor and effect to the heavy language of the fore- 
going sentences, he did not discuss their meaning. 
He had, probably, good grounds for this. It is not 
on every trivial occasion that a man is bound to 
argue on so deep a question as the tendency and 
structure of his own genius; and in this particular 
case the matter was made more delicate by the 
comparison which the reviewer had contrived to 
iovtbe between Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens. 


¥et, Mr. Thackeray may depend upon it, this is 
the kernel of the whole dispute between him and 
the public. As on many other occasions, the Times 
has only said tonitruously and from a mountain top 
what everybody has been saying Jow down at any 


rate. Having no reasons to restrain us from saying 
what we think on the matter, we will express our- 
selves freely. 

In the first place, then, the question as between 
the aspirations after sentimental perfection’’ of 
Mr. Dickens, and the ‘ sardonic divings” of Mr. 
Thackeray, connects itself with what we have been 
saying as to the styles of the two authors. ‘“ As- 
piration after sentimental perfection,’’ in other 
words, the habit of representing objects in an ideal 
light, is a necessary ingredient in that poetic or 
romantic style of art which Mr. Dickens practises ; 
and “sardonic diving,’’ as the reviewer expresses 
it, is quite as necessary an ingredient in Mr. 
Thackeray’s gonstitution as an artist of the real 
school. You may prefer the style of Reynolds to 
the style of Hogarth, if you like, and, if this is all 
that the reviewer meant, his taste was not necessa- 
rily unphilosophical ; but you have no right, while 
admitting both styles of art, to insist that there 
shall be but one method, It may be proper enough 
for one artist to exhibit “the pearl of truth” in 
quite ideal circumstances and conditions—pure- 
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cushioned, for example, on the crimson lining of a 
casket; but it may be as legitimate for another 
artist to display the pear] (display it still artis 
tically, remember) in its real and native bed—the 
hollow of the opened oyster. As pearls neither 
grow in crimson caskets, nor get thither by their 
own exertions, and are yet justly admired when 
found there, so it is no valid objection to Mr. 
Dickens’ writings, in his style of art, that they rep- 
resent men and women ideally, and as they never 
existed, or have existed only by flashes and at 
moments ; but, on the other hand, what we require 
of a writer like Mr. Thackeray is, that, whether in 
delineating the bad or the good, he shall not exceed 
the proportions of the real. Nor do we think that 
he has done so, Abundant as are the rogues, fools, 
and bores in Mr. Thackeray’s fictions, we believe 
he has kept very nearly the numerical ratio that 
Nature herself observes in her supply of such 
individuals; and he imitates Nature, too, in mark- 
ing even his black characters with occasional veins 
of white. But he does not paint only rogues, fools, 
and bores; he paints, also, (though even here he 
will give the foibles,) good and amiable characters. 
True, as is frequently said, his amiable characters 
are often sadly silly, and not half so interesting as 
his bad ones—his Becky, for example, being a 
much more attractive person than his Amelia, and 
his Blanche Amory carrying off the palm of interest 
both from Mrs. Pendennisand Laura. Even here, 
however, we fear he is not quite unnatural. And 
then his Warrington is really a noble fellow! In 
short, Mr. Thackeray is an excellent artist in his 
own style ; and we should greatly fear that, if he 
were to be foolish enough to change that style, out 
of respect to any momentary expression of critical 
opinion, and to attempt the finer and dreamier imag- 
inings in which Dickens excels, the result would 
be as when Wilkie did affect, or as if Hogarth had 
affected, high ideal art. And why should he do 
sot There may be one spirit, one general aim 
towards the increase of good in the world, and yet 
many instrumentalities, many modes of working. 
Religion itself, in prescribing the process of moral 
education, recognizes two methods—that of hang- 
ing forth before men fine and noble ideals, which 
they may contemplate with an enthusiastic melan- 
choly in their private solitude ; and that of punish- 
ing them sharply, and inflicting on them instant 
and public shame, for their actual vices. And so, 
while a writer like Dickens may do good. in one 
way, a writer like Thackeray may do good in 
another. Ask the waiters at the London clubs, if 
Mr. Thackeray’s exposition of human nature as 
manifested in these institutions has not been of 
some service to them. Probably the reason why 
many readers do not like Mr. Thackeray’s writings 
is, that they find them too personal in their allu- 
sions. So much the better. There are many 
corners of society, ‘‘frae Maidenkirk to John 
o’ Groat’s,’’ as well as further south, into which 
we should like to introduce a wholesome terror of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 

But whence arises this difference between the 
two writers? Why is Mr. Dickens, on the whole, 
genial, kindly, and romantic, and Mr. Thackeray, 
on the whole, caustic, shrewd, and satirical in his 
fictions? Clearly, the difference must arise from 
some radical difference in their ways of looking at 
the world, and in their conclusions as to the busi 
ness and destinies of men in it. 

Kindliness is the first principle of Mr. Dickens’ 
philosophy, the sum oat substance of his mo 
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system. He does not, of course, exclude such 
things as pain and indignation from his catalogue 
of legitimate existences ; indeed, as we have seen, 
few writers are capable of more honest bursts of 
indignation against what is glaringly wrong ; still, 
in what may be called his speculative ethics, kind- 
liness has the foremost place. His purely doctrinal 
protests in favor of this virtue, would, if collected, 
fill « little volume. His Christmas books have 
been, one and all, fine fantastic sermons on this 
text: and, in his larger works, passages abound 
enforcing it. Not being able to lay our hands at 
this moment on any passage of this kind in ‘* Cop- 
perfield,”’ short, and at the same time characteristic, 
we avail ourselves of the following from ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge.” 


Mr. Dickens’ Apology for Mirth.—It is some- 
thing even to look upon enjoyment, so that it be free 
and wild, and in the face of nature, though it is but 
the enjoyment of an idiot. It is something to know 
that. Heaven has left the capacity of gladness in such 
@ creature’s breast ; it is something to be assured, 
that however lightly men may crush that faculty in 
their. fellows, the Great Creator of mankind imparts it 
even to his despised and slighted work. Who would 
not rather see a poor idiot happy in the sunlight, than 
@ wise man pining in a darkened jail? Ye men of 

oom and austerity, who paint the face of Infinite 

nevolence with an eternal frown, read in the ever- 
lasting book, wide open to your view, the lesson it 
would teach. Its pictures are not in black and 
sombre hues, but bright and glowing tints ; its music, 
save when ye drown it, is not in sighs and groans, but 
songs and cheerful sounds. Listen to the million 
voices in the summer air, and find one dismal as your 
own. Remember, if ye can, the sense of hope and 
pleasure which every glad return of day awakens in 
the breast of all your kind, who have not changed their 
nature ; and learn some wisdom even from the wit- 
less, when their hearts are lifted up, they know not 
why, by all the mirth and happiness it brings. 


This doctrine, we repeat, is diffused through all 
Mr. Dickens’ writings, and is affirmed again and 
again in express and very eloquent passages. Now, 
certainly, there is a fine and lovable spirit in the 
doctrine ; and a man may be borne up by it in his 
airy imaginings, as Mr. Dickens is, (we might add 
the name of Mr. Leigh Hunt,) so cheerily and 
beautifully, that it were a barbarity to demur to it 
at the moment without serious provocation. Who 
can fail to see that only a benevolent heart, over- 
flowing with faith in this doctrine, could have 
written the ‘* Christmas Chimes,” or conceived 
those exquisite reminiscences of childhood which 
delight us in the early pages of ‘* Copperfield ?’’ 
But when Mr. Dickens becomes aggressive in be- 
half of his doctrine, as he does in the foregoing, 
and in fifty other passages; when, as Mr. Cobden 
is pugnacious for peace, and as some men are said | 
to be bigots for toleration, so Mr. Dickens is harsh 
in behalf of kindliness—then a word of remonstrance 
seems really necessary. Is the foregoing doctrine, 
then, so axiomatic and absolute that no one may, 
without moral ugliness of soul, impugn or limit it? | 
For our part, we do not think so. We know men, | 
and very noble men, too, who would not rather see | 
& poor idiot happy in the sunlight than a wise man | 
pining in a darkened jail ; we know men, and very | 
cheerful men, too, who do not find the pictures. of 
the book of nature to be all in bright and glowing | 
tints, nor the sounds of nature to be all pleasant 
songs. In short, in his antipathy to Puritanism, 
Mr. Dickens seems to have adopted a principle 








closely resembling that which pervades the ethical 
part of Unitarianism, the essence of which is, that 
it places a facile disposition at the centre of the 
universe. Now, without here offering any specu- 
lative or spiritual discussion, which might be 
deemed inappropriate, we may venture to say, that 
any man or artist who shall enter upon his sphere 
of activity, without in some way or other nt 
and holding fast those truths which Puritanism sets 
such store by, and which it has embodied, accord- 
ing to its own grand phraseology, in the words sin, 
wrath, and justice, must necessarily take but half 
the facts of the world along with him, and go 
through his task too lightly and nimbly. To ex- 
press our meaning in one word, such a man will 
miss out that great and noble element in all that is 
human—the element of difficulty. And though 
Mr. Dickens’ happy poetic genius suggests to him 
much that his main ethical doctrine, if it were 
—— supreme in his mind, would certainly 
eave out, yet we think we can trace in the peculiar 
character of his romantic and most merry phanta- 
sies something of the want of this element. 

Mr. Thackeray being, as we have already hinted, 
less dogmatic in his habits of writing than Mr, 
Dickens, less given to state and argue maxims in a 
propositional form, it is not so easy to obtain pas- 
sages from his writings explaining his general 
views in the first person. On the whole, however, 
judging from little indications, from the general 
tone of his writings, and from literary analogy, we 
should say that he differs from Mr. Dickens in this, 
that, instead of clinging to any positive doctrine, 
from the neighborhood of which he might survey 
nature and life, he holds his mind in a general state 
of negation and scepticism. There is in ‘* Penden- 
nis” a very interesting chapter, entitled ** The Way 
of The World,” written after that severe illness 
which interrupted the author in the progress of 
his work, and threatened to do more, and in which 
Mr. Thackeray falls into a more serious strain than 
usual. A long, and almost religious, dialogue 
takes place between Pen, then in a low moral state, 
and professing himself a sceptic and pococurante, 
and his elder friend, Warrington, who retorts his 
arguments, denounces his conclusions, and tries to 
rekindle in him faith and enthusiasm. The dia- 
logue is thus wound up :— 


Pen and Warrington philosophizing.—We are 
not pledging ourselves for the correctness of his 
(Pen’s) opinions, which readers will please to con- © 
sider are delivered dramatically, the writer being no 
more answerable for them, than for the sentiments 
uttered by any other character of the story. Our 
endeavor is merely to follow out in its progress the 
development of the mind of a worldly and selfish, but 
not ungenerous or unkind, or truth-avoiding man. 
And it will be seen that the lamentable stage to which 
his logic has at present brought him, is one of general 
scepticism, and sneering acquiescence in the world as 
it is; or, if you like so to call it, a belief, qualified 
with scorn, in all things extant. The tastes and habits 
of such a man prevent him from being a boisterous 
demagogue, and his love of truth and dislike of cant 
keep him from advancing crude propositions, such as 
many loud reformers are constantly ready with, much 
more from uttering downright falsehoods, in arguing 
questions or abusing opponents, which he would die 
or starve rather than use. It was not in our friend’s 
nature to be able to utter certain lies; nor was he 
strong enough to protest against others, except with 
a polite sneer ; his maxim being, that he owed obedi- 
ence to all acts of Parliament, as long as they were 
not repealed. 
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And to what does this easy and sceptical life lead | medium of Warrington. When, however, a writer 
@® man? 


Friend Arthur was a Sadducee, and the | js at the pains to represent dramatically both the 
Baptist might be in the wilderness, shouting to the | pro and the con of any question, we may be pretty 
poor, who were listening with all their might and | sure that he has distributed nearly the entire bulk 
faith to the preacher’s awful accents and denuncia- | of his own sentiments on it between the two speak- 
tions of wrath or woe or salvation ; and our friend, | 


| i sti the 
the Sadducee, would turn his sleek mule with a shrug Socata bom ondtalys — a this 
’ ’ 


| argument. 
antinomy between Pen and Warrington, we may, 


and a smile from the crowd, and go home to the shade | 
his terrace, and muse over preacher and audience, | “". sy ae - : 
* 7 a ~ » | without any injustice, discern the main features of 


and turn to his roll of Plato, or his pleasant Greek | 


song-book, babbling of honey and Hybla, and nymphs 
and fountains, and love. To what, we say, does this 
scepticism lead? It leads a man to a shameful lone- 
liness and selfishness, so to speak—the more shame- 
ful because it is so good-humored and conscienceless 
and serene. Conscience! What is conscience? Why 
accept remorse? What is public or private faith? 
Mythuses alike enveloped in enormous tradition. If, 
seeing and acknowledging the lies of the world, Arthur, 
as see them you can, with only too fatal a clearness, 
you submit to them without any protest further than 
a laugh ; if, plunged yourself in easy sensuality, you 
allow the whole wretched world to pass groaning by 
you unmoved; if the fight for the truth is taking 
place, and all men of honor are on the ground, armed 
on the one side or the other, and you alone are to lie 
on your balcony and smoke your pipe, out of the noise 
and the danger—you had better have died, or never 
have been at all, than such a sensual coward. 
** The truth, friend !’’ Arthur said, imperturbably; 
** where is the truth? Show it me. That is the ques- 
tion between us. I see it on both sides. I see it on 
the conservative side of the house, and amongst the 
radicals, and even on the ministerial benches. I see 
it in this man, who worships by act of Parliament, 
and is rewarded with a silk apron and five thousand 
a year; in that man, who, driven fatally by the 
remorseless logic of his creed, gives up everything, 
friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect 
of an army of churchmen, the recognized position of a 
leader, and passes over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, 
in whose ranks he will serve henceforth as a nameless 
rivate soldier. * * * Yes, I am a Sadducee, and 
take things as I find them, and the world, and the 
acts of Parliament of the world, as they are ; and, as 
I intend to take a wife, if I find one, not to be madly 
in love, and prostrate at her feet, like a fool, not to 
worship her as an angel, or to expect to find her as 
such, but to be good-natured to her, and courteous, 


expecting good-nature and pleasant society from her | 


in turn. And so, George, if ever you hear of my 
marrying, depend on it, it won’t be a romantic attach- 
ment on my side; and if you hear of any good place 
under government, I have no particular scruples, that 
I know of, which would prevent me from accepting 
your offer.”’ 

**O Pen, you scoundrel ! I know what you mean,”’ 
here Warrington broke out. ‘‘ This is the meaning 
of your scepticism, of your quietism, of your atheism, 
my poor fellow. You ’re going to sell yourself, and 
Heaven help you! You are going to make a bargain 
which will degrade you, and make you miserable for 
life, and there ’s no use talking of it. If you are once 
bent on it, the devil won’t prevent you.’’— Pendennis, 
vol. ii., pp. 286-238, 

After Mr. Thackeray’s protest that he is not to 
be held responsible for Pen’s opinions, as delivered 
in the foregoing extract, and in the dialogue which 
— it, we may not, of course, seck his phi- 

osophy in these opinions alone. Indeed, we are 


too thankful to Mr. Thackeray for having had the 
boldness to introduce so serious a passage at all into 
a work of popular fiction, to wish to take any unfair 


advaniage of it. But, it will be observed, Mr. 
Thackeray does not only report Pen’s opinions, he 
also comments on these opinions very gravely in 
his own name, and he combats them through the 


| cisely here lies the point. 


the author’s own philosophy of life. In other 
| words, it seems to us that there are many parts of 
Mr. Thackeray’s writings in which the spirit of 
the Pendennis theory may be assumed to predomi- 
nate; but that, ever and anon, traces of the Warring- 
ton spirit are also to be found in them. 

Pen, in the passage before us, appears as a poco- 
curante and asceptic. Still honest and kindly, and 
above any positive meanness, he has sunk, for the 
time, into a general lowness of the spiritual faculty, 
the visible form of which is ‘‘ sneering acquiescence 
with the world as it is,”’ or rather ‘‘ a belief, quali- 
fied with scorn, in all things extant.’’ But pre- 
To a man in this state 
of mind, all the things that do exist are not extant. 
As his eye sweeps through the universe, it rests 
by an internal necessity only on the meaner, minu- 
ter, and more terrestrial phenomena, which strike 
by their intense nearness; while the facts of the 
higher physics fade away into an invisibility, which, 
like that of the stars by day, passes for non-exist- 
ence. Beings like Raphael, Gabriel, and Michael, 
may, as the poet sublimely teaches, sing of God’s 
mightier works—of the sun hymning in chorus with 
his kindred stars, of the fair earth wheeling on her 
axis, of the storms that rage between land and sea. 
They may speak of these things, for these things are 
extant to their vision. But let Mephistopheles 
enter, and how the note is changed! He cannot 
talk fine ; he cannot gabble of suns and worlds, and 
all that sortof thing! What heseesand can report 
upon, is a far more matter-of-fact concern—how 
men are daily growing more foolish and miserable ; 
how the little god of earth is still as odd in his ways 
as ever, and is continually getting into some new 
mess or other! Precisely such, though with less 
— and more principle, is the spirit of Pen. 

Ie is, like Mephistopheles, a pococurante. The 
higher things of the world not being extant for him 
he qualifies his belief in all he does see witha 
sneer. Suppose, now, this spirit transferred into 
literature; how will it show itself there? In a 
general tone of scoffing ; in a disbelief in enthusi- 
asm, or any species of mental exaltation ; in a ten- 
dency to avoid in one’s self, and to turn into ridi- 
cule in others, all words or phrases that recognize 
the diviner truths of existence or the higher devel- 
opments of mind ; in a fondness for scandal and vile 
social investigations, and in a distaste for the mag- 
nificent and the beautiful. What, for example, is 
Mephistopheles’ speech in the presence of the 
angels, but another version of that of which our 
modern literature is full—a perpetual tirade against 
such entities and expressions as (to enumerate a 
few in different departments) spiritual-mindedness, 
fervid affection, a Christian life, the transcendental 
metaphysics, noble aspiration, high art? It would 
be unjust to say that, even in the least earnest 
portion of Mr. Thackeray’s writings, he exhibits 
the spirit of scorn to anything like thisextent. An 
admirer of Tennyson—the poet who, most of all 
men living, represents and would woo back among 
us, the rare, the religious, and the exquisite—could 
hardly do this. Still, Mr. Thackeray is not al- 
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together blameless in this respect ; and, probably, 
whatever amount of truth there is in the general 
complaint against him, as a writer who delights in 
the contemplation of human weaknesses and absurd- 
ities, may be resolved into the cause under notice. 

But there are moments in Mr. Thackeray’s writ- 
ings when Warrington breaks in. Believing many 
things that Pen believes; sympathizing with him 
in many of his feelings, and probably without any 
much more definite creed of his own, that he could 
state in words—Warrington is yet a nobler being 
than Pen. Higher things are extant to him; and 
though his hatred of cant, and his rough cynical 
habit, would probably lead him to show his sense 
of these things in any other way rather than that 
of seasoning his talk with references to them, and 
might even prompt him to kick the words art, the 
ideal, transcendentalism, &c., to death, if ever they 
came too provokingly across his path, (a murder in 
which, but that the words still do serve a kind of 
useful purpose, we know many that would assist 
him ;) yet in his own soul he cherishes a fund of 
finer emotion, which will betray itself in bursts and 
flashes. Something of this we remark in Thack- 
eray himself. It is seen in the general conception 
of some of his characters, such as Laura and Mrs. 
Pendennis, as well as Warrington; it is seen in 
occasional passages of serious reflection, of which 
perhaps the most remarkable is the one from which 
we have made an extract ; and it is seen also ina 
frequent touch of real pathos, such as no mere affec- 
tation of the sorrowful could enable a writer to as- 
sume. On the whole, we should say that Mr. Thack- 
eray has nowhere exhibited this serious spirit so 
conspicuously as in the second volume of his ** Pen- 
dennis ;”? and remarking this, and how good the 
effect is, we must admit, without any prejudice to 
our previous observation regarding the necessity of 
Mr. ‘Thackeray’s keeping obstinately to his own 
style of art, that we should like to see him in future 
diminish the Pen a little and develop the Warring- 
ton. 

There is one piece of positive doctrine, however, 
in which both Pen and Warrington agree, and of 
which Mr. Thackeray’s writings are as decidedly 
the exponents in the present day, as Mr. Dickens’ 
are of the doctrine of kindliness. This doctrine 
may be called the doctrine of Andti-snobbism. Sin- 
gular fact! in the great city of London, where 
higher and more ancient faiths seem to have all 
but perished, and where men bustle in myriads, 
scarce restrained by any spiritual law, there has 
arisen of late years, as there arose in Mecca of old, 
a native furm of ethical belief, by which its inhab- 
itants are tried and try each other. ‘Thou shalt 
not bea snob ;”’ such is the first principle at present 
of Cockney ethics. And observe how much real 
sincerity there is in this principle, how it really 
addresses itself to facts, and only to facts, known 
and admitted. It is not the major morals of human 
nature, but what are called the minor morals of 
society, and these chiefly in their esthetic aspect, 
as modes of pleasant breeding, that the Cockney 
system of ethics recognizes. Its maxims and 
commands are not, ‘* Thou shalt do no wrong,”’ 
* Thou shalt have no other gods before me,”’ 
** Thou shalt not covet,’’—but ‘* Thou shalt pro- 
nounce thy H’s,’”’ ** Thou shalt not abuse waiters 
as if they were dogs,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not falsely 
make a boast of dining with peers and members of 
Parliament.’’ He who offends in these respects is 
asnob. Thus, at least, the Cockney moralist pro- 
fesses no more than he really believes. The real 
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species of moral evil recognized in London, the 
real kind of offence which the moral sentiment 
there punishes, and cannot away with, is snobbism. 
The very name, it will be observed, is characteris- 
tic and unpretentious—curt, London-born, irrever- 
ent. When you say that a man is a snob, it does 


‘not mean that you detest and abhor him, but only 


that you must cut him, or make fun of him. Such 
is Anti-snobbism, the doctrine of which Mr. Thack- 
eray, among his other merits, has the merit of be- 
ing the chief literary expounder and apostle! Now 
it is not a very awful doctrine, certainly ; it is not, 
as our friend Warrington would be the first to ad- 
mit, the doctrine in the strength of which one would 
like to guide his own soul, or to face the future and 
the everlasting ; still it has its use, and by all 
means let it have, yes, let it have its scribes and 
preachers ! © 

We had thought, after this more grave investi- 
gation, toe indulge in some remarks illustrative more 
especially of the humors of the two writers, as 
compared with each other, of the forms of the 
comic in which they respectively excel and show 
their mastery. Here, also, we should have seen the 
difference of their ultimate method and spirit; and 
should have found Dickens to be the more kindly, 
genial, and fantastic, and Thackeray to be the more 
tart, satirical, and truculent humorist. Forbearing 
any such process of contrast, however, the scope 
and results of which we have already indicated, we 
must close with a general remark, applicable to 
both writers. 

Although the aim of all fictitious literature is 
primarily to interest the reader ; and although, in 
a certain deep sense, it may be maintained that no 
kind of literary compositicn whatever is valuable 
that is not interesting, it would yet seem as if re- 
cently the determination to achieve that special 
kind of interest which consists in mere amusement, 
had prevailed too largely armong our writers of tales 
and novels. We do not often see now that effort 
at artistic perfection, that calm resolution to infuse 
into a performance the concentrated thought and 
observation of the writer, and to give it final round- 
ness and finish, which did exist in old times, and 
which supreme authorities have always recom- 
mended. The spirit of craft and money-making 
has crept into our artistic literature; and, even in 
our best writers, we have but a compromise be- 
tween the inner desire and the outer necessity, 
Nor is this to be very harshly condemned, or very: 
gravely wondered at. Our writers of fiction, for 
the most part, candidly own that they write to make 
money and amuse people. Their merit is there- 
fore the greater, when, like the two eminent writers 
whose works we have been discussing, they do 
more than this. Should we suggest that their 
functions would be intrinsically higher, and more 
satisfactory to their own better judgment, did they 
work less according to the external demand, and 
more according to the internal wish and form, they 
will admit the suggestion to the full, but say that 
on the whole they are not strong enough to follow 
it. Should we further adduce the old considera- 
tion of fame, and the opinion of posterity, as an ar 
gument on the right side, they may even turn the 
laugh against us. ‘‘ Posterity !’’ they may say, 
with Mr. Merryman in the prelude to Faust :— 

Would of posterity I heard less mention ! 
Suppose posterity had my attention, 
Who ’d make contemporary fun ? 
Besides, in the present and still increasing multi- 
tudinousness of books and authors, the chance of - 
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having readers among posterity is, even for the best, 
a very sorry hope. Still, we would adhere to our 
wish ; and that very multitudinousness of books 
and authors may bring us right again one day. 
There are two literary devices or fashions to which 
at present one may trace much of the particular 
evil now under view. The one is the fashion or 
device of the three-volume novel; the other the 
fashion of publishing novels in serial numbers. 
The first, which we are happy to see is losing 
ground, is a wretched piece of publisher’s despot- 
ism in literature, redeemed from absolute vileness 
only by that mystical artistic value which there is, 
and always will be, in the number three. The 
other, which is‘still gaining ground, operates dele- 
teriously, by compelling an author to supply the 
parts of his story befure he has thoroughly con- 
ceived the whole, and also by compelling him to 
spice each separate part, so that it may please 
alone. ‘These conditions exist, and it is not given 
to any man, in any time, to be independent of con- 
ditions that will thwart him, and compel him to 
deviate from his ideal of excellence. Still, if such 
writers as Dickens, Thackeray, and Jerrold, who 
have already earned a reputation, who have as 
much talent as any of those past novelists of whom 
our literature is proud, and who may even venture 
now to lead the public against its own prejudices, 
were to set the example, by each doing his best, in 
the style each in his inner heart believes to be best, 
the guod that would be effected might be very 
great. 
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Tue following letter was addressed to a gentle- 
man in this city, as a strictly private communica- 


tion. The writer resides in another State, and his 
position and his acquaintance with history and 
ethnography give to his opinions, on the subjects 
discussed in the letter, very great value. The 
writer of the letter has consented that it should be 
given to the public, from the earnest wish, expressed 
by several persons who had seen it, that such dis- 
position should be made of it. 


My pear Frienp:—I have received the first 
annual report of your Liberia Education Society, 
which I suppose you sent me, and beg you to accept 
the accompanying small sum as a contribution 
towards the foundation of a college in Liberia. 
The sum is very small; its meaning is rather that 
of a feudal symbol of adhesion to your cause than 
that of the dollar value ; but there is an old Ger- 
man saying that only a wicked man can afford to 
give more than he has. You have my heartiest 
wishes for your undertaking. I have always 
thought the slave trade would only be effectually 
checked within Africa herself, through the negro 
rave—a negro empire with superior civilization ; 
and this negro government, with moral powers 
and superior vitality, can only be imagined on the 
basis of edutation ; and education, again, such as 
modern times and the Christian religion stand in 
need of, always requires two indispensable but- 
tresses—-the common school, and the college. 

Ithink you are right in the opinion you have 
expressed that importing culture from abroad by 
sending natives to distant institutions, may do fora 
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time, and to a limited degree, but that domestie 
institutions of a superior class are requisites for 
substantial progress. It has been so in all coun- 
tries. The youth of the different European nations 
went abroad to study, but nowhere did science, 
knowledge, literature and culture in general, become 
‘truly domesticated, nationalized, and popularized, 
before the establishment of domestic cultural insti- 
tutions. And all the causes which have had their 
effect in Europe and among ourselves, must be 
doubly efficacious when the question concerns a 
people of a different race and different skin. I 
doubt not that individuals among them will con- 
tinue to go abroad. Some wil] gather medical 
knowledge from a Parisian hospital, or theology 
from Berlin, or elsewhere, as others have done and 
are doing now. But it seems clear to me that the 
main stock of a college education ought to be fur- 
nished at home, perhaps at first by some foreign 
professors—as Oxford had her Erasmus—but 
ultimately and mainly by men of their own race. 

I cannot doubt of your success. I mean your 
success in obtaining the funds and finding the 
men, as well as of the growth and expansion of the 
institution when once established. I see in it one 
of those historical mustard seeds to which the his- 
torian of a vast phenomenon is led, in tracing the 
genesis of a comprehensive result. I believe, with 
the Rev. Dr. Breckenridge and Henry Clay, in 
the incalculable importance of Liberia; and I 
believe with you in the great importance of a col- 
lege for Liberia. God will bless your undertaking. 
I believe, indeed, in the inferiority of the Ethiopian 
race. Graveas this subject is, it is nothing new to 
us—no isolated fact. We see, daily, able men, 
who from earliest infancy have shown a brighter 
mind and finer organization ; wesee whole families 
superior in faculties and energies to their neighbors 
—haidsomer, and of a make, which by a man of the 
turf would be pronounced nobler; we find entire 
nations of a superior cast, and tribal groups 
taking the lead among the members of their entire 
race, so much so that we actually use the word, 
race, fur such groups, which are but a very small 


| portion of the real race to which they belong. But 


whatever the present inferiority of the negro race 
may be, it dues not prevent me from seeing that 
they are men, and this brief term of man includes 
a vast deal. It includes the ideas of immortality, 
of capacity for education and progressive transmis- 
sion of culture, of knowledge, and of the duty of a 
fraternal feeling toward them on the part of other 
men, and especially of those who in the dispensa- 
tions of Providence have been created members ot 
advanced races and favored tribes. 

The term, man, involves the fact that other men, 
themselves imperfect and short-sighted, have no 
right to form a theory and use it as a foregone con 
clusion to estop all further endeavors. Such theories 
may be the result of reflection on confirmed facts, 
on a large scale and through protracted periods ; 
but we do not know the extent, the exact degree 
and the possible resistance to improvement iuherent 
in this inferiority. We do not even know the ex- 
act nature of the physical inferiority. When we 
compare a civilized white man to a common field 
negro, no one will deny that we see at once a great 
difference in the facial angle, the cranial capacity, 
and many other physical characteristics of human- 
ity. But do we know how the negro head would 
change through centuries of culture, and how much 
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have improved? With all respect to our forefath- 
ers in the forests, I feel sure that they must have 
looked very brutal, and that no Shakspeare head, 
with a hemisphere for a forehead, was to be found 
among them, nor any such projecting battlement as 
characterizes the heads of Demosthenes, Cicero and 
Webster. 

We speak of the white race when we only mean 
our few civilized paris of it; as if the white race 
had always looked as we do now, (and, Heaven 
knows, we are looking occasionally ugly and mean 
enough!) How changeable the animal type is, we 
may see strikingly illustrated by our domestic, and 
especially our improved animals on the one hand, 
and, on the other, by the fact, that waiving all 
changes of dress and fashion of wearing the hair, 
there may be observed a peculiar type belonging to 
all the prominent men of every great historical pe- 
riod. People exclaim; how like they look! when 
they have a great number of portraits belonging to 
the same period. You must have observed the type 
of the reformers, of the French Convention men, 
of our revolution men, of Cromwell’s time, of the 
early German emperors, of Nelson's companions, 
of the Greeks about the time of the Persian wars, 
of the Pitt and Fox men, and of many other periods. 
This is no longer a theory regarding the negro. 
The Virginia negro is a much more intellectual 
looking man than the Louisiana negro, and the 
United States negro looks like a superior being in 
comparison with the Spanish West Tndian slave— 
as superior as the Anglo Saxon looks to the white 
man in Brazil. 

But it is hardly necessary to enter into this dis- 
cussion. Whether the negro race will ever con- 
tribute its Laplace, or Humboldt, or Aristotle, or 
Chathain, or Luther, or Milton, it has already been 
= that under favorable circumstances they 

ave a sufficient amount of capacity to acquire the 
main, great stuck of a very useful average civiliza- 
tion. No one can possibly deny this; and, on the 
other hand, no one will deny, any more, that our 
boasted race has done notable things and has ad- 
vanced in civilization under favorable circumstances 
only. I really should like to know whether the 
Croation or Wallachian stands as high as the best 
class of negrves in Liberia. I believe not. 

It is customary to speak of progressive and non- 
progressive tribes or races, and in a certain point 
of view it is correct to divide the nations of a cer- 
tain period into progressive, retrogressive and 
quiescent nations—if, indeed, there are any that 
stand still ; but it is incorrect to apply these terms 
to races or to the organic constitution of tribes. 
All tribes, of whatever character, must have been 

rogressive, however slow their movement may 

ave been, befure they were able to arrive at that 
stage in which we find them. I havé seen it stated 
that the red race is not a progressive one. But, 
not to speak of the Aztecs, the red man must have 
been advancing at some time or other before he 
could have arrived at that degree of civilization in 
which we fouad him. He was not born with bow 
and arrow, nor with his painting and pottery, his 
stone axes and pipes, his belief and superstition, 
and with his amazing language—strange yet regu- 
lar, like some vast eastern fabrics. The Hottentot, 
humble as his civilization is, yet is not su helpless as 
man when first placed on the earth, but far more so 
than the brute. All, then, that we are authorized 
to say is that a tribe may not be perceptibly pro- 
gressive at a certain time, or may be actually 
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retrogressive, as the Italians under the emperors ; 
and again that some tribes are of rapid progression, 
at a certain period, and others probably not. Pos- 
sibly their time has not come yet. More we can- 
not say. 

There is a beautiful passage in Nichol’s Archi- 
tecture of the Heavens. Speaking of the constant 
changes of the starry worlds, he says, that when 
we look upon the firmament, we see what there is 
before us, and take it as a fixed state of things, but 
we ought to gaze upon it as we look upon a gar- 
den. We see nochange, yet some trees are grow- 
ing, some decaying ; some sprouting, some jostling 
others out of their place; some flowers blossom 
badly or wither, and in the next year, the next 
day, the next hour, the same garden is no longer 
the same. Even so it is with the human species. 
If the philosophic observer places himself upon the 
Himalaya of survey, he sees a panorama of tribes, 
nations and races, one distinct from the other, some 
busy, some sluggish, some, as it were, solid, some 
liquid. He sees them as facts; there they are. 
But he is not a true philosopher, if he forgets that 
while he is gazing all is changing, rising or sink- 
ing, concentrating or dispersing—not perceptibly 
so to him, the gazer, but discovered to be so by 
him, the historian. The whole is changing, pro- 
gressively or retrogressively. Mankind are no 
more stable than the earth they dwell upon. Man, 
cities, roads, culture, languages change, as the 
geologist shows us that mountains and rivers, con- 
tinents and seas, animals and plants—all, all change. 

There is a great deal of useless breath spent in 
this whole discussion. Nothing is more common 
than to hear people expatiate on the superiority of 
the Caucasian race. The idea is taken like a 
dogma in the catechism. Yet it has a far more 
limited meaning than people are generally aware 
of. Superiority of the white race! Since when? 
Comparatively speaking, the white man’s superior- 
ity showed itself very late. What was he doing 
when civilization had made great progress in India 
—in literature, architecture, government and the 
useful arts? If I am answered that the active race 
in early Hindostan was, probably, the Caucasian 
‘race, 1 would ask what the white men in those 
regions, to which we now always revert when we 
descant on their superiority, were doing when his- 
tory had already been noting down man’s memora- 
ble doings and sufferings for thousands of years— 
what was the white man of Europe doing? Let 
human sacrifices and barbarous rites of worship 
answer. The fact is, that we use the term White 
Race, in almost all cases, incorrectly. We mean 
some four or half a dozen white nations which, during 
the last few centuries, have arrived at some luuda- 
ble degree of culture, power, wealth and knowledge, 
and have succeeded, in some limited degree, in 
divesting themselves of barbarism ; and we wholly 
forget that the overwhelming majority of this race 
live on in a semi-savage state, such as the Servians, 
Slovacs, Russians, Syrians, and who can wame 
them allt We forget that this proud race has 
lived for the greater part of its existence in ig- 
nominious barbarity, and that the unmixed stock 
from which it derives its name is living still in al- 
most unmixed barbarity. Was it not this now eo 
overbearing white race, which steeped al] Kurope 
in the most repulsive and bloody barbarism, after a 
handful of their own race had already made the 
noblest conquests of civilization—after Greece and 





Rome had taught and toiled—and is it not this very , 
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race which has begun to emerge from all this 
slough and mire only recently, to speak historically, 
and has yet mountains of work before it? There 
is no nativn equal to the Scotch in the influence 
which it has exercised on the mind of the civilized 
world and the progress of civilization during the 
last hundred years, compared to its number, 
(especially if we deduct, as we ought to do, the 
Highlanders,) except the Greeks, and, in some 
respects the Netherlanders. Yet, how highly 
ridiculous would it be to claim a superiority of race 
for the high-cheeked and red-whiskered Scot, on 
this ground! The case seems to me analogous. 

I believe, upon the whole, that it is probable 
there is a greater organic capacity for development 
and culture in the white race, (if, indeed, this 
whole white race is not itself something very slow- 
ly and gradually developed ;) but I know that the 
overwhelming mass of things appertaining to civil- 
ization, and ascribed to the superiority of the white 
race, does not belong to it, but to fortuitous cir- 
cumstances and favorable combinations, the succes- 
sion of which forms the bed in which courses the 
deep stream of history. How else can we explain 
so many remarkable phenomena, of which I will 
mention only twot How did it happen that Chris- 
tianity—I mean essential, living, revolutionizing, 
— and resuscitating Christianity—though 

rm in Asia, rapidly took a Western course? 
Were there no nations of the white race near and 
far in Asia, over which it might have flowed like 

rateful irrigation over a thirsty, sandy soil? 
ufely, there were ; but though of Asiatic birth, 
Christianity almost disowned Asia, and turned to- 
wards Europe—not because the superior white man 
lived there, but because Greek and Roman civiliza- 
tion had ploughed the ground ; because civil free- 


dom and the freedom of thought had matured the 
intellect—not with the whole white race in Europe, 
but with a very few tribes—with the Pelasgic and 
Italic tribes. 

The other phenomenon is this: The white race 


alone occupies Europe. The exceptions are not 
worth mentioning here. How then does it happen 
that if the whole race is so superior, not only has 
civilization advanced very slowly and with fearful 
occasional retrogressions, but that the bed of civili- 
zation has completely changed? First it flowed in 
the South—power, knowledge, wealth, literature, 
the arts were there. Where are they now’—If we 
speak of civilized Europe we mean, in particular, 
England, France, Germany. They are the pos- 
sessors of knowledge, of ships, of improved ploughs ; 
they build, they teach, they work, they move; they 
paint, print and chisel; they weave, they preach, 
they fight; they rule, they invent, they discover ; 
they help, they strive, they wrestle for truth; they 
have the wealth, they have the power. Have the 
others become less white in the mean time? 

It is a fact deserving attention, that whenever a 
tribe or nation, or an entire class of a population 
has had superior power or intellect, it has claimed 
it on the ground of physical superiority, or in right 
of superiority of race o# national superiority. 
Menu, in his laws for the Hindoos, Jays it down 
that the distinction of the castes is founded in na- 
ture, and cannot be altered, because the Brahmin 
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is made of the head of Vishnu, the poor Sudra of 
his legs. ‘* He is vile by nature.’’ Aristotie is 
not content to show that the Greek is superior in 
intellect, but he proves the right of the Hellenic 
tribe to hold the barbarian in bondage, by the fact, 
as he assumes it, that the latter is made, ‘ by na- 
ture,’’ inferior and incapable of self-government. 
Now, these very barbarians, ‘‘ by nature so infe- 
rior,’’ were our own sires, and I suppose we would 
not allow their debasement by nature. The Nor- 
mans despised a Saxon, not because poor or op- 
pressed, but because a Saxon; and to cal] a man 
an Englishman was equivalent to calling him a 
dog. You remember the pertinent remark of 
Macaulay on this very subject. We in turn claim 
preéminence for the ‘‘ Saxon race’’ in this hemi- 
sphere, while, in fact, there is no Saxon race either 
here or in England. We must go to Denmark 
and Holstein to find it, but there it lives without 
that brave citizenship on account of which we here 
are eager to establish our connection with the sup- 
posed Saxon race. So far as I have been able to 
carry my inquiries, I cannot find that the most 
gifted, and, if I may say so, the most English Eng- 
lishmen, in the senate, the field of knowledge, or 
the field of war, have been at all distinguished by 
the characteristics of Saxon descent, nor is our 
great commonwealth founded upon pale blue eyes, 
flaxen hair and fair skin, but upon the principles 
and institutions which it was the privileged bless- 
ing of the founders of our politics to bring from 
England—the manly features of the bold common 
law, and the healthy idea of a common law, a 
living organism with its own vitality and independ- 
ence, the jury, the representatives in two and only 
two houses, the parliamentary law, and the mean- 
ing which the great term, the Jaw, has with the 
English and their descendants. These are the in- 
heritances we owe to her, but no peculiar race or 
universal blood; for we are mixed of all nations, 
and those that planted our commonwealths de- 
scended from the English, themselves a mixed 
people, as indeed all the greatest nations have been 
of a mixed origin, from the Greeks down to our 
times, 

I remember how the Jewish tribe was spoken of 
when I was achild. ‘They were incapable of im- 
provement because by nature fit for peddling only. 
They were obliged to live in a separate quarter and 
to be locked up after nine o’clock. At present, 
there are Jews among the most distinguished men 
in every sphere of action, art or literature. Wher- 
ever conquerors establish themselves as a nobility, 
they claim superiority over the people by blood. 
It was so all over the European continent. Yet 
history shows how all true civilization began with 
the citizen, the people; and M. Dupin was right 
when he proudly said some years ago that ‘ we, 
the French people, the nation, those that are the 
country, descend from the serf, the boor, despised 
by the nobility, the ruin and often the disgrace of 
France.” ; 

Let me lastly add, that if the white race is 
superior in intellect, we ought never to*forget that 
there are also peculiar crimes and iniquities, which, 
so far as my knowledge extends, are peculiar to 
our race. 
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From the Spectator. 


COLONEL CUNYNGHAME’S GLIMPSE OF THE 
GREAT WESTERN REPUBLIC.* 


Tue accidents of service found Colonel Arthur 
Cunynghame at Montreal in September, 1850, with 
a seven weeks’ leave, which he determined to 
employ in a survey of the United States from the 
Lakes :to the Mississippi, with a little grouse- 
shooting on the Prairies as he went along. He 
proceeded to Chicago by railways and steamers on 
the lakes; had some good sport in the vicinity, 
though late in the season ; and then started for La 
Salle, a town situate at the head of the navigable 
waters of the Illinois. After some more shooting 
there, he made an overland journey to the Mis- 
sissippi; and descended to New Orleans, stopping 
two days at St. Louis. From New Orleans he 
proceeded to Mobile ; and thence, by coach, railway, 
and sea steamboats, made his way to New York, 
Boston, and Montreal. He called in passing at the 

rincipal cities of the Southern States—Macon, 
avannah, Charleston, Richmond in Virginia, 
Washington, and Philadelphia ; changing in four- 
teen days from the delightful autumn of the South, 
to the stern wiriter of Canada, and throughout his 


journey making the most of his time. ‘‘ During 


this excursion,’ says the colonel with military 
precision, ‘‘I visited every State in the Union, 
with the exception of six. I travelled over fifty- 
three hundred miles of the Republic by railway, by 
river, and by road ; and this my long journey was 
accomplished in exactly fifty-three days, and my 
expenses amounted to about the sum of fifty-three 
pounds sterling.”’ 

The extent and rapidity of the journey is some- 
thing in itself, bringing home to the mind the vigor 
of the traveller, as well as a feature of the country, 
which has such an extent of territory and such 
facilities for getting along. Colonel Cunynghame 
had two objects in view, field-sports and soldiering, 
which gave adirection to his inquiries and observa- 
tions. It is more to the purpose that he is well 
fitted to travel with advantage, through the training 
of varied military service, the experience which it 
gives, and his own native qualities. As in his 
Recollections of Service in China, he exhibits a 
knowledge and appreciation of other matter than 
war and sports, or qualities connected with physical 

wer. A good deal of experience enables him to 
ook upon mere modes with indifference, and to take 
things as he finds them. Ie displays his old turn 
for economical matters; the wonderfully rapid 
growth of the towns along the Western line of 
civilization being broadly and distinctly impressed 
upon the reader, while detailed information is at 
the same time furnished that will be useful to emi- 
grants. The social peculiarities of the country 
also attracted his attention, whether small, as man- 
ners, or large, as the probable prospects of the 
great Republic. And none of these things are done 
by dry generalization, but illustrated by the inci- 
dents or circumstances that induce the conclusion. 

Like Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, and some 
other travellers, Colonel Cunynghame has formed 
a better opinion of the Americans than common 
visitors have promulgated ; unlike Lady Emmeline, 
Mr. Abdy, and others, his conclusions have not 


* A Glimpse at the Great Western Republic. By 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Cunynghame, Author of ‘* An Aide- 
de-camp’s Recollections of Service in China.” Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 
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been drawn from select society, but such company 
as he fell in with in steamers, railways, coaches, 
and hotels, or wayside houses in the far West. In 
matters of the table, the colonel does not think the 
Americans eat more than Englishmen, or show 
more impatience, if indeed so much—perhaps 
because the waiters would not readily bear it; and 
he speaks favorably of more substantial qualities. 
His great objections are to the eternal spitting 
practised by everybody, and the indifference often 
amounting to incivility on the part of bar-keepers, 
waiters, and railway-conductors, in the Northern 
States ; in the South things are better. ‘The only 
instance, however, of actual rudeness Colonel 
Cunynghame encountered, was in a Southern rail- 
way ; yet that melted under a speech. 


About nine in the evening of the 14th of November, 
I started per rail for Philadelphia, distant ninety-nine 
miles. Shortly after quitting the terminus at Balti- 
more, I left my seat for a few moments, to speak to 
the conductor, who was in an adjoining car ; but, to 
my surprise, on my return I found it occupied by two 
men ; upon my remonstrating, one of them flew into 
a most violent passion, and said I might walk over his 
dead body to my seat. I calmly explained to him, 
that for such a trifle as any particular seat in a rail- 
way car, I had neither a wish to take his life nor lose 
my own in such an absurd contest ; that there were 
plenty of vacant seats, concerning which there 
appeared no choice ; upon which he became as quickly 
pacified, and desired his companion instantly to quit 
his seat for me, After a few moments’ silence, turn- 
ing round to me, he said, ‘* I would have lost my life 
sooner than have given up that seat ; but you talked 
so pretty-like, you quite conquered me.’’ At the first 
halting-place, he was extremely desirous I should 
enjoy a glass of cocktail at his expense ; and on my 
declining, he appeared to have halfa mind to recom- 
mence his quarrelsome behavior ; but suddenly taking 
up his coat, he vanished from the car. I mention 
this circumstance, because, during my entire excursion 
of upwards of five thousand miles in the United 
States, part of which journey was through so wild a 
country, this was the only instance in which I met 
anything bordering on rudeness of a personal char- 
acter. 


Slavery attracted a good deal of the traveller’s 
attention. At first, the satisfied appearance of the 
generality of the slaves, and what he heard in 
society as to the discredit which attached to their 
ill-treatment or the separation of families, disposed 
him to regard the institution with more lenity than 
subsequent experience proved that itdeserved. He 
does not believe that ill-treatment generally takes: 
place—perhaps not a separation of families if the: 
owner can help himself; but this he cannot always. 
do ; and in case of insolvency, death, or family 
changes, he is convinced that families are divided: 
as a matter of course. - The following conversation 
with a slave-dealer tells a good deal in connection 
with the subject. The scene is on a railway run- 
ning through North Carolina and Virginia. 


At three, Pp. M., we arrived at Godsborough ; we here 
found dinner awaiting us. Whilst getting into the 
cars, I observed standing near the door of one of them, 
a gang, as they were termed, of Negroes. It consisted 
of three women and two children. In a moment the 
steam-vessel blew a shrill blast, as usual the signal 
for starting, and commenced its movement. At the 
same time [ observed two gentlemen at the door of the 
car in conversation. One appeared ‘rather well- 
dressed ; the other was a short, stout, good-natured 
looking man. These, it appeared, were slave-dealers, 
**Come,”’ said the dandy dealer, ‘I’ll give you 
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twenty-one hundred and fifty for the lot.”? ‘* Say 
twenty-two hundred,”’ said the stout man in a huge 
waterproof, ‘‘ and they are yours.’’ ‘* Well, done,”’ 
said the first ; “I hate not to do business.’”’ ‘* Get 
in, you niggers,’’ exclaimed both ; and the sale was 
completed between their white masters. 

These five fellow-creatures were sold, nor did a 
compact embodying the happiness of five fellow-beings 
even take the same time to ratify that we were em- 
ployed at our repast, but actually was consummated 
after the signal had been given for the starting of the 
cars, and during the time indeed that they were on 
the move. Seeing that these slaves were all women, 
I inquired where their husbands, the probable fathers 
of these little children, were. No one appeared, 
however, sufficiently interested to vouchsafe even a 
thought, much less a reply. Both of these slave-mer- 
chants now fell into a long conversation regarding 
their honorable employment ; but presently the one 
who had sold the slaves came and seated himself near 
to me. It being the first transaction of the kind that 
I had witnessed, I felt the more interested, and made 
immediate inquiries respecting the property he had 
just disposed of. Great was his astonishment to per- 
ceive that I should feel any interest whatever in the 
matter. I said, by way of commencing our conversa- 
tion, that I considered the slaves dear at the price he 
had sold them. ‘*Oh no,’’ said he, * niggers, sir, 
are regulated by the price of cotton ; cotton is now 
high, and niggers are ris!’ He added, that the 
slave-merchant to whom he had sold them was a dealer 
from the lower Southern States ; that he would now 
take them to Georgia or Alabama, and sell them for 
three thousand dollars. ‘* Why,’’ added he, ‘* one 
little girl is a mulatto, and, as you might have per- 
ceived, nearly white; I purchased her only a few 
days since, from her father, who is a planter, and re- 
sides not far from hence. He was about to marry, 
and fearing a disturbance with his future wife, he 
sold both his child and her mother.’’ ‘* How do the 
slaves,”’ I inquired, ‘‘ bear this change in their mas- 
ters and location ?’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ answered he, ‘‘ they 
take on dreadfully at first ; but when they are well 
fed with pork, corn-bread, and molasses, they soon 
forget their former homes, and become reconciled to 
their new masters ; for in this country they are near- 
ly starved, being fed upon nothing but fish and sweet 
potatoes, and many whom I have bought at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen did not even know the taste of 
meat.”” ‘ 

He then detailed an interesting account of his pro- 
fessional avocation. ‘* Oftentimes,’’ said he, ‘‘ the 
residents of these Eastern swamps own more than one 
hundred slaves ; they are of not much service to them ; 
but nevertheless they frequently can scarcely be in- 
duced to part with them ; I, however,’’ added the 
slave-dealer, ‘* get among them, and after a hit or 
two at cards, I soon make them turn some of the 
slaves over to me.’’ ‘* They sometimes, then,’’ said 
I, ‘‘separate families, and even the husband and 
wife ?’’ ‘* Oh yes, certainly,’’ said he; ‘* but a hus- 
band soon finds another wife, and the woman, if she 
is likely, gets another husband.’ ‘Do you often 
procure light-colored slaves ?’’ I inquired ; “and if 
80, are they in demand?’ ‘Oh yes, some nearly 
white,’’ he replied, ‘‘ and occasionally very intelli- 
gent and clever.’’ This was the spontaneous and 
voluntary account given to me of his professional pro- 
seedings by the slave-dealer. 


The author’s remarks on the American army, 
and his description of portions of the force that fell 
under his notice, are informing. The following is 
from his account of a visit to West Point :— 


West Point is the military academy of the United 
States ; combining the instruction imparted to young 
men in England at the three establishments of Sand- 
hurst, Woolwich, and Chatham. It is situated about 
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eighty miles up the Hudson river, in a commanding 
and most salubrious position, and is surrounded by as 
grand and lovely scenery as the world can boast of. 
I had a most agreeable journey on the railroad which 
runs on the verge of the Hudson river. On my ar 

rival at West Point I was received by the commandant 
with great affability, and an officer of artillery was 
immediately requested to show me over the college. 
A vast range of new buildings has lately been con- 
structed, to which the old ones, by being pulled down, 
are gradually as these are completed made to give 
place. They are situated on a plateau or broad step, 
on the lofty mountain-side ; by which they are shel- 
tered in winter, and which in summer causes a cool 
draught of air constantly to circulate around them. 
The cadets were very comfortably lodged, two in each 
room ; but, from the method in which they were ar- 
ranged, they might more appropriately be said to 
possess each a small sleeping apartment and one com- 
mon sitting-room for the two. The library is a hand- 
some edifice, and in the interior very well fitted up. 
It was well stored with books, and decorated with 
numerous trophies from the Republic of Mexico. The 
cadets number about two hundred and fifty ; the ap- 
pointments resting in the hands of the members of 
Congress, who each have the opportunity of present- 
ing about one military candidate annually. 

Although the United States army is limited, yet 
from this source alone almost every vacancy is filled 
up ; for although the president possesses the power 
of giving commissions, yet he very rarely exercises it. 
Taking all branches of the service collectively, there 
occur about fifty vacancies in the army per annum ; 
and should the usual period of study at this college 
have elapsed prior to a vacancy having occurred, to 
prevent any idle habits being engendered, the young 
men are attached to different corps, to do duty as 
supernumeraries until they can be regularly provided 
for. While at the college, they receive pay at the rate 
of twenty-eight dollars a month, besides rations and 
clothing. This sum is about equivalent to their ex- 
penses ; and as the pay of an officer is quite sufficient 
to support him handsomely, and the system of pur- 
chasing promotion is unknown, ® military presenta- 
tion to West Point is tantamount to a provision for 
life. The studies are very severe in the spring, 
autumn, and winter ; but during the two summer 
months all work within doors is laid aside, a camp on 
the plateau is formed, and the students live in tents, 
sleeping on boards ; no bedding beyond a soldier’s 
blanket being allowed them. They are then instructed 
practically in field-fortifications, throwing upintrench- 
ments and other field-works, besides practical gun- 
nery in all its branches, and a thorough course of 
laboratory work, such as making fusees, filling shells, 
&c., &c. The usefulness of this practical instruction 
cannot be too highly commended ; and as every cadet 
who is about to enter any branch of the service is 
obliged to undergo it, each and every one of them 
must understand a considerable portion of the rudi- 
ments at least of all branches of the profession ; and 
in this respect I make bold to observe some little 
improvement might take place in the instruction of 
our military cadets at home. 

This system of universal military instruction has 
many benefits ; it insures that an officer, in whatso- 
ever branch of the profession he may be, must have a 
certain knowledge of all the rest ; and should he be 
placed in acritical position, it will enable him to place 
a reliance on his own resources, and enable him to 
judge for himself ; whereas, if he were ignorant of all 
but the immediate branch of the army in which he 
serves, he must be entirely dependent in respect to all 
the rest upon those who are about him. 

A troop of sixty horses is kept for the use of the 
cadets ; who not only receive instruction in the school, 
but certain classes of them at stated periods ride in 
the country. 
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BROTHER 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
BROTHER CHARLES. 


Aurnoven Brother Charles enjoys a continental 
reputation, he is but little known in England, ex- 
cept to those who chance to have read a French 
work recently published by Mme. de Gasparin, 

iving her impressions of Egypt, Nubia, and Syria. 

his lady, during her temporary abode in the con- 
vent on Mount Carmel, was treated with the most 
cordial kindness by Brother Charles—a personage 
who is ever mentioned with respect and admiration 
by those who have been received within the hos- 
pitable walls of Mount Carmel. Brother Charles, 
although by profession a recluse, dwells habitually 
in the society of his fellow-creatures; for to him 
has been assigned the duty of entertaining strangers 
—an office which he fulfils with the graceful sim- 
plicity of an anchorite, and the easy vivacity of a 
man of the world. 

During Napoleon’s brief expedition into Syria, 
a large body of wounded French soldiers were re- 
ceived within the walls of the convent, and care- 
fully tended by the brethren—an act of charity 
which was severely visited by the Turks, who, 
coming up to Carmel, murdered the Frenchmen, 
and, after pillaging the convent, laid it nearly in 
ruins. Grievous as was this catastrophe in its 
effect on the poor monks, they far less lamented 
their own misery than the departed glory of their 
beloved convent, and its restoration formed 


Their hope by day, their dream by night. 


But how was this to be accomplished? A sum of 
£30,000 was required for the purpose. Brother 
Charles undertook to travel throughout Europe in 
order to raise the necessary funds. Everywhere 
he met with kindness and good-will; and the gentle 
courtesy of his manners, united with a spiritual 
bonhome of character, and the most refined naiveté 
of expression, won for him golden — among 
all classes and conditions of men. The poor man 
gave out of his poverty, and the more wealthy con- 
tributed largely out of their abundance; so that 
the barefuoted Carmelite rejoiced to find his pious 
store increasing during each step of his progress. 
Visions of golden treasures filled his mind as he at 
length drew nigh to Paris—that great centre of 
sociality, where any remarkable man, whether 
monk or philosopher, conjurer or hero, is alike 
welcomed with acclamation by a people who, like 
the Athenians of old, are ever longing ‘to tell or 
to hear some new thing.” 

Brother Charles described with humor his ad- 
ventures in this gay and brilliant capital, where he 
appeared under the special protection of M. Thiers, 
who professed an ardent zeal for the success of his 
charitable mission. Brother Charles wanted money 
—a large sum of money. He addresses himself 
to all sorts of notabilities—artists, politicians, 
legitimists, constitutionalists, women of fashion, 
literary ladies; everywhere he is received with 
cordiality—everywhere he is beset with compli- 
ments—with invitations. Brother Charles is in 
fact a lion—the lion of the day ; but he has as yet 
no suspicion on the subject. A lottery and a con- 
cert are organized for the benefit of Mount Carmel. 
Wonderful promises are made by the artists—of 
eriginal paintings, original verses, original music 
—only they are not very careful in — their 

romises, ‘‘ Without the ladies,’’ said Brother 
harles emphatically, ‘‘ we never should have got 
on!” <A committee is formed to refresh the 
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memory of his promise-making friends; the tickets 
are all sold—the prizes arrive. ‘‘ Take my ad- 
vice,”? said a celebrated author, who was on the 
committee ; ‘‘ sell all the pictures which are of any 
value, * * * and let them draw for the rest.” 

Brother Charles drew back, bewildered and sur- 
prised. 

** But figlio mio! you forget that the people who 
have purchased tickets have done so with the hope 
of winning a picture of Horace Vernet’s, or an 
autograph of Hugo’s !”” 

‘Bah! bah! is it not easy enough to copy 
them? Such things are done every day.’’ Brother 
Charles, however, was too honest a man to accede 
to the proposal. He remained firm, and for the 
first time perhaps in a Parisian lottery of this sort, 
the ticket-holders had a fair chance of gaining the 
highest prizes which had been held out to them as 
an incentive to charity. 

After the lottery came the concert. Once more 
there was a lavish profusion of promises, and a 
hundred good reasons for drawing back from them. 
Brother Charles, who was inflexible in great mat- 
ters, was most accommodating in the minor ar- 
rangements. He placed upon the committee, as he 
says himself, ‘* everybody, good and bad—Catholics 
and Protestants.’ At length, by dint of letters, 
and visits, and committees, the great day arrives. 
The concert is to take place at the Odéon. Brother 
Charles is passing the evening quietly at the Lux- 
embourg with the Duchess Decazes, when one of 
the managers enters the saloon. 

‘* You must accompany me immediately, if you 
please.” 

*¢ Whither?” 

“ To the Odéon.” 

‘“* What! to the Odéon—to the theatre?—I, a 
Carmelite brother—a monk ?”’ 

‘* Precisely so!” 

** But I shall most assuredly not go there. My 
part of the business is over, and I shall remain 
quietly where I am.”’ 

‘* It is the committee who have sent me. They 
desire to speak with you.”’ 

‘‘The committee! Ah, that is another matter. 
There is no difficulty, I hope, in the business. 
Come, let us set out at once.”’ 

They arrive at the Odéon, and are ushered up a 
small and gloomy staircase, as silent and private- 
looking as if it was in a convent. 

‘*Here is the committee-room,’’ observes his 
companion, placing his hand on the lock of a nar- 
row door. wes Charles enters fearlessly, ex- 
pecting to find himself in the midst of the friend] 
committee with whom he had been associated al 
most daily during the preceding five weeks. He 
enters, and, on looking up, finds himself on the 
scenic boards! * * * ‘* On the boards of a theatre, 
madam—in the midst of the orchestra, in front of 
the pit, and facing five rows of boxes, crowded 
with fashionable men and women!” * * * A 
skilful stroke this on the part of his charity-man- 
aging friends! Brother Charles retained his honest 
simplicity of heart, but I suspect (says Mme. de 
Gasparin) that from that day forward he began to 
understand somewhat more of the mysteries of 
Parisian charity. 

But the best of all was to hear him describe his visit 
to M. Thiers, who, as has been already hinted, was 
lavish in his promises of friendly aid to Mount 
Carmel and its brotherhood. M. Thiers was at 
this time at the head of the Opposition ; M. Guizot 
in the ministry for foreign affairs. 
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** Monsieur Thiers, I have need of your assist- 
ance.”’ 

‘* What can I do for you, father? 
you require ?”’ 

‘* No, not money ; not from you at least. 
is something else } require at your hands.” 

** What then ?”’ 

** You must kindly assist me in procuring a grant 
from the minister of foreign affairs.” 

** Indeed !”” 

** Just consider, I am quite a stranger here—a 
poor monk, who would be left to grow musty in 
the antechamber if I presented myself there alone. 
Pray accompany me, therefore, to M. Guizot’s.”’ 

M. Thiers almost started off his chair. 

** Are you aware of the nature of your request? 
Do you really know what you are asking me to 
do?” 


Is it money 
There 


‘*T am not aware of any difficulty in the matter. 
I know not whether you are the friend of M. Guizot 
or not. All I know is, that you, M. Thiers, are 
the protector of Carmel ; I come to you as to the 
protector of Carmel, and I feel assured that you 
will accompany me in that character.”’ 

M. Thiers reflects a moment, then rises from his 
seat, puts on his paletét, accompanies Brother 
Charles to the house of the minister, is received 
with the distinguished attention with which a 
political enemy is always received when he comes 
to ask a favor, * * * and the convent of Mount 
Carmel gains 20,000 piastres by this rencontre of 
the two parliamentary antagonists ! 

Alien as were the charity-mongering devices of 
his Parisian friends to Brother Charles’ simple, 
honest disposition, he nevertheless felt deeply grate- 
ful for the kindness and liberality bestowed upon 
him in that capital ; and now that he is dwelling 
| epee within the walls of his beloved convent, 

e entertains his guests with anecdotes of his life 
in Paris, the minutest portions of which dwell with 
pleasure upon his memory. Does any one praise 
at dinner the haricots or the peas of Carmel !— 
Brother Charles tells his guests that he “‘ received 
the seed from the Princesse or the Marquise So-and- 
so.”? Although a Neapolitan by birth, he seems 
to be a Frenchman in heart. All other affections, 
however, seem but cold in comparison to his zeal 
for the glory of Mount Carmel. 

To us, who are daily familiar with stirring 
thoughts and busy projects, and who dwell in the 
midst of a ‘* busy battling world,”’ rife with excite- 
ment of every sort and name, the worthy ‘* Broth- 
er’s’’ life may seem a dull and soullessthing. And 
truly we should be loth to exchange the joys or 
even the cares of domestic life for his more still 
existence upon Mount Carmel ; yet he may haply 
be of a far other mind, and may think, with one of 
our own poets, that 


Peace in these feverish times is sovereign bliss. 
Here, with no thirst but what the stream can slake, 
And startled only by the rustling brake, 

Cool air I breathe ; while the uncumbered mind, 
By some weak aim at services assigned 

To gentle natures, thanks not Heaven amiss. 





From the Daily News, 30 May. 
WYLD’S MODEL GLOBE. 


YEsTERDAY a private view took place of the great 
model globe, preparatory to its opening to the public 
next week. The structure in which it is placed has 
been erected on the lately desolate inclosure of Leices- 
ter-square, and now really forms an ornament for 
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that district. The main entrance is on the north side 
of the square, and the vestibule comes to the footway, 
and leads to a circular building, crowned with a hemi- 
spherical metal dome, of about seventy feet in diame 
ter, much in the style of the Colosseum. There is no 
pretension in the architecture, but its form gives it 
effect. Around the enclosure a new railing has been 
placed ; the garden has been laid out afresh, and the 
broad walks of the square, leaving the surrounding 
space open. The vestibule is large. On passing this 
the visitor enters a circular corridor, of two hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference, running around the 
bottom of the globe, among the supporting timbers, 
and which is now being decorated in the Moorish 
style, under the direction of Mr. G. A. Jermyn, archi- 
tect, who has very ingeniously availed himself of the 
timbering so as to produce a picturesque effect. The 
only part as yet completed is the Moorish gate, form- 
ing the approach to the globe. The remaining por- 
tions are only as yet picked out with blue in ara- 
besque ; but the globe lamps are hung, which, at 
night, give the corridor a picturesque effect. The 
design of a great model globe is nothing new. One 
under the name of the Georama was long on view at 
Paris, until closed by the late revolution. This is a 
globe with a plain painted surface, seen from the 
interior, and about forty feet in diameter. A like 
design has often been projected here ; but it was left 
for Mr. Wy!d, M. P., to realize the cherished desire 
of men of science to have on a large scale a delinea- 
tion of the physical features of the earth. In the first 
instance, Mr. Wyld proposed a large globe to be ex- 
hibited at the Crystal Palace, and to be viewed from 
the exterjor; but it was not enough to send there 
such a globe, for it would have been necessary to 
erect very large galleries occupying a considerable 
space in the building to afford access to the model. 
It is one of the inconveniencies attendant on the nat- 
ural or external representation of the earth that a 
large space must be traversed in order to view each 
portion. Thus for the portion now constructed, a 
dome as vast as St. Peter’s would have been required 
for its exhibition, while no satisfactory examination of 
the surface can be made. To remedy this, to afford a 
better view, and economize the time and exertion of the 
spectator, Mr. Wyld considered it advisable to adopt 
an artificial or internal representation of the earth, in 
which the spectator views the whole and each portion 
from the inside, and by an ascent of forty feet only is 
able to get within ten feet of the surface, a condition 
essential where the work is so minute and elaborate. 
As for the celestial globe, it is found most convenient 
to abandon the natural method, and adopt a repre- 
sentation of the heavens from the exterior, so is it 
with the great model globe to adopt a contrary pro- 
cess, and the spectator, in a work on so large a scale, 
becomes readily familiarized with the view presented 
to him. The globe within which we enter is placed 
vertically north and south, the unknown regions of 
the south pole making way for a staircase and gal- 
leries, and those of the arctic for the illumination and 
ventilation of the interior. The diameter is called 
sixty feet, and the circumference about one hundred 
and ninety feet, affording a surface of above ten thou- 
sand square feet. Within the structure are four gal- 
leries, affording near views of several zones of the 
earth’s surface ; but it is most desirable in the first 
instance to ascend to the upper gallery or platform, 
when a remarkable sight presents itself. Modelled 
on a colossal scale are Europe, North America, and 
North Asia, in their familiar features, with the ex- 
panse of the oceans. The rivers are seen minutely 
depicted, the mountain chains represented in their 
various peaks and branches, their snowy heights and 
hollow voleanoes. Above us the ice-bound realms of 
the north gleam under a bluish light. While we are 
struck with the greatness of the picture in contem- 
plating those lands less known to us, when we turn 
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away from the great continent of North America, with 
the proud feeling that such vast districts belong to 
us, we are struck with surprise to find our own island 
no bigger than the sheet of paper now strewed before 
our readers. Yet there it is, with every well-known 
stream and hill, its cliffs, its bays, and its creeks, so 
well laid down that as we look at it through a glass, 
we may fancy ourselves viewing the wide scene from 
the peak of Snowdon, Ben Nevis, or other towering 
mountain. In the design and execution of this great 
undertaking, Mr. Wyld has displayed great ability 
and resources, and he has been well seconded by 
those who have codperated with him. Mr. Wyld has 
scrupulously guarded himself against everything but 
natural and permanent types. There is no writing on 
the surface, no artificial lines ; nor are there even 
indications of the phenomena of isothermism, electro- 
magnetism, atmospheric and oceanic currents. The 
seas are marked of blue, the land in green tints, 
except in the frigid zone, where it has a glittering 
icy covering ; the mountains are ranged according to 
their height, the volcanoes shown with hollow peaks, 
the line of perpetual snow indicated by the absence 
of color, the rivers marked with lines, the large towns 
by spots, the sandy deserts of the Sahara by a glare 
of red. Except the towns, the only vestige of human 
occupation is the line of the great wall of China, 
dimly dotted down. By the arrangement of the 
opaque colors, as well as by media stopping off the 
light, great variety of surface is produced. Alto- 
gether this is one of the most remarkable works of the 
year. The Crystal Palace is remarkable for its vari- 
ety, but as a single work this model globe stands un- 
surpassed, nor is it likely to be wanting in interest to 
the public, for, while the idlest spectator must be 
attracted by curiosity, there are few who have not 
some distant relative whose station they wish to mark 
out, or whose line of voyage they seek to know, and 
before the great model globe all other globes and modes 
of geographical representations fade into comparative 
insignificance. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE DRYING PROCESS. 


A rapip drying is of very great importance in sev- 
eral of the arts and manufactures. Till a recent 
period, the usual methods were alone resorted to, even 
where the largest results were concerned, and great 
impediments were thus experienced ; but now there 
is a patent process, by which the end is gained with 
equal rapidity and certainty, and on a scale of any 
required magnitude. The main feature of the plan is 
simpiy to produce a current of pure heated air through 
a chamber in which articles required to be dried are 
exposed. The temperature of the air can be raised or 
lowered, so as to suit the requirements of a great 
variety of substances. In the case of various kinds 
of cloth goods, the effect on quality and color is said 
to be favorable. 

This process has been extensively employed in large 
wash-houses, including those connected with such 
public establishments as unions and hospitals. By 
the command of so much more than the usual amount 
of heat, and by the extreme desiccation attending this 
elevated temperature, large quantities of clothes are 
dried in a wonderfully short space of time ; and not 
merely this, but they are thoroughly freed from ‘‘ the 
peculiar smell which generally belongs to the clothes 
used by the very poor.’’ In hospitals, the process is 
also used expressly for the destruction of all morbific 
and infectious matters which may linger about the 
clothes of the patients. At a temperature of from 
200 to 250 degrees Fahrenheit, it is most efficacious 
in this respect, without in the slightest degree injur- 
ing the clothes and other articles subjected to it. 
Feathers are in like manner prepared for use very 
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much more rapidly, as well as effectually, than is cus- 
tomary. It has also a beneficial application to coffee- 
roasting, and to the preparation of farinaceous food 
and potatoes for long voyages by sea. 

The drying of wood for building, cabinet-making, 
and the manufacture of pianos, has hitherto been a 
tedious process as left to time. It can now be done 
expeditiously by the desiccating process, and with 
much more certainty. This is a matter in which the 
public is much interested, for a rot in the timber of 
public or private buildings, or a warping in articles 
made of wood, is a serious evil. The wood used in 
the New Coal Exchange in London was desiccated, or 
deprived of the vegetable juices, by this process, and 
to all appearance with entire success. The beautiful 
floor of this Exchange is composed of four thousand 
pieces of wood, including ebony, black oak, common 
or red English oak, wainscot, white holly, mahogany, 
American elm, red and white walnut, (French and 
English,) and mulberry—presenting, in large figures, 
the mariner’s compass, the city arms, and other 
objects. The whole of these pieces were, a few months 
before, either in the living tree, or in logs which other- 
wise would have been far from fit for use. The black 
oak introduced as a portion of the floor was a part of 
an old tree which was discovered and removed from 
the bed of the Tyne river but a very short time before 
being used. This tree is supposed to have grown on 
the spot where it was found, and, owing to its large 
dimensions, must have been at least 400 or 500 years 
old at the time it fell ; but how many centuries it has 
been covered with water it is impossible to say. A 
considerable portion of this tree was, at the request 
of Mr. Davison, (to whom the execution of the floor 
was entrusted,) forwarded to London by the mayor 
and corporation of Newcastle. Of course it was com- 
pletely saturated with moisture on its arrival. Nev- 
ertheless, the drying, as we have seen, was quickly 
effected. In fact, no one piece out of the 4000 com- 
posing the floor, occupied more than ten or twelve 
days in seasoning. 

For ship-building purposes this process has been 
adopted very successfully. Planking, applied to docks 
or otherwise, and all interior fittings, can be surely 
depended on as capable of withstanding all variations 
of temperature or weather, and there is not, therefore, 
the necessity of keeping large stocks of wood to sea- 
son ; the saving must eventually be to the advantage 
of the public. ‘ 

A good while ago, very interesting experiments 
were instituted to test the qualities of various woods 
seasoned by this process, as compared with similar 
woods, but seasoned in the best way otherwise. They 
were conducted under the superintendence of the 
Board of Ordnance. From the results obtained from 
about 120 specimens, compared with the best-sea- 
soned samples which our government stores could 
supply, the Desiccating Process proved that all woods 
subjected to it were stronger and more elastic than 
those seasoned by the usual methods. Mr. Lovell, 
her majesty’s inspector of small arms, thus testifies 
to the superiority of this process in seasoning wood 
for ordnance purposes: ‘‘ It would be tedious to go 
into the detail of all the other tests that this process 
has been put to; it may suffice to say, that after 
every possible trial, ail my doubts have been removed 
by the only safe guide—that of experience. The 
wood is better seasoned than when dried in the open 
air ; first, because the albumen being dried into the 
pores and capillary tubes, the fibre is stronger, and 
less liable to absorb moisture; second, the wood is 
stronger, tougher, and of course more capable of 
withstanding the effects of violent vibration, (as in 
firearms,) from the lateral adhesion of the fibre bein 
better preserved ; third, it works more smooth an 
waxy under the chisel, and has less tendency to spall 
and crumble away, which is the great fault of steam- 
dried timber.’? In consequence of the complete suc- 
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cess of the experiments before named, the Board of 
Ordnance have used the process for some time exten- 
sively, and with great advantage to the service. 


We have to acknowledge some obligations to the) 


Desiccating Process, in respect of our own peculiar 
manufacture. Dryness in literature is apt to appear 
at first sight as a somewhat questionable recommend- 
ation ; but, setting aside the joke, it is of no small 
consequence to printed sheets that they should be 
quickly and thoroughly freed from the moisture which 
they always bear on their issue from the press. 
Forty-eight hours of suspension over poles along the 
ceiling of the office used to be the plan resorted to. 
In these days this is an insufferably long time to give 
to such a process. Besides, the arrangement is at- 
tended by some degree of danger. An improved plan 


is to suspend the sheets in a room devoted to the pur- 
pose, heated by steam-tubes. We have passed through 
these plans, and at length found entire satisfaction in 
the Patent Desiccating Process of Messrs. Davison 
and Symington, which despatches in the drying of 
sheets effectually in twenty-four hours. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE BEREAVED TROMBONE. 


I nave been for the last dozen years in the habit of 
walking daily to office in one direction, through a line 
of route reaching from a northerly suburb to the 
heart of the city, and back again in the evening, or 
late at night, as it might happen, by the self-same 
track. During that period, without asking a single 
question, or receiving a tittle of verbal information, I 
have learned the personal and domestic histories of 
many individuals and families, as well as the rise and 
management, and the consequent results and issues 
of a host of speculations, commercial and other, which 
have had their progress and consummation within the 
sphere of my continued remark. I may chronicle 
some of these histories when the humor seizes me— 
not now. One dilapidated figure, familiar to my 
morning vision, which he greeted two or three times 
a week for the last ten years, has disappeared forever, 
and I dedicate this brief page to his remembrance. 
For the last twelve weary months he has figured peri- 
odically in the vicinity of Square, as a butt— 
a walking target for the stray shafts of the vagabond 
wit of a gaping and jibing crowd ; and, indeed, a 
stranger to his history might well have been excused 
for joining in the laugh of the multitude. There is, 
however, too often food for melancholy in the forms 
which excite our mirth. Smiles and sadness not un- 
frequently live together ; and some of the vicissitudes 
incidental to humanity at times present themselves to 
view under such strange and anomalous aspects, that 
whether we ought to laugh or to weep, to banter or to 
sympathize, it is next to impossible to tell. 

The defunct subject of this short memorial wan- 
dered for the last year of his life as a solo player on 
the trombone. Such a performance was unique in 
the history of street minstrelsy, and, though anything 
but vivacious in itself, was the cause of infinite vivac- 
ity in others. The very first intonations from his 
dreary tube were a signal for a general gathering of 
the idling youngsters of the neighborhood, amongst 
whom, in ragged but majestic attitude, stood the for- 
lorn performer, filling the air with the sepulchral 
tones of his instrument. His dismal, dolorous, and 
almost denunciatory strain drew forth ironical cheers 
and bravoes from his grinning audience ; and their 
persecuting demands for ‘* Paddy Carey,’’ or “‘ Rory 
O’More,’’ were answered by a deep-toned wail from 
the sonorous brass, giving mournful utterance to emo- 
tions far different from theirs. To me, and perhaps 
to others to whom the poor fellow’s history was known, 
there was little cause fr mirth in the spectacle he 
presented. Let the reader judge. 
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It is now full ten years ago that, as I drew near 
—— Square, one fine spring morning, on my way to 
business, I heard, for the first time, the exhilarating 
strains of a brass band ; the instruments were deli- 
cately voiced, and harmonized to a degree of perfec- 
tion not too common among out-of-door practitioners. 
My ear, not unused to the pleasing intricacies of 
harmony, apprized me that a quintett was going for- 
ward, com of two cornets-a-piston, a piccola 
flute, a French horn, and a'trombone. The strain 
was new, at least to me, and of a somewhat wild and 
eccentric character. Upon coming up with the band, 
I beheld five tall, erect and soldier-looking figures, 
** bearded like the pard,’’ and with some remaining 
indications of military costume yet visible in their 
garb. I set them down for Poles, and learned after- 
wards that my conjecture was the true one. They 
were all men of middle age; and, from the admirable 
unity and precision of their performance, it was plain 
that they had even then been long associated together. 
For two years I enjoyed at regular intervals, in my 
morning walks, the delightful solace of their harmo- 
nious utterances—and have been conscious more than 
once of marching @ pas de soldat, under the influence 
of the spirit-stirring sounds, to the drudgery of labor, 
as though there were a heroism (who says there is 
not?) in facing it manfully. At the commencement 
of the third year I missed one of the cornets-a-piston ; 
and knew within a month after, by the appearance of 
a ligature of black crape, displayed not upon the 
heads, but upon the left arms of the survivors, that 
he had blown his last blast, and finally dissolved part- 
nership with his brethren. 

Still, quartetts are delightful; and though that 
peculiar and piquant undercurrent of accompaniment 
which makes a well-played quintett such a bonne- 
bouche to the amateur was ever afterwards wanting, 
yet was their performance perfect of its kind, and left 
no cause for cavil, however much there might have 
been for regret. But the grim tyrant seldom contents 
himself with a single victim ; and in something more 
than a year after there was another void in the har- 
mony—the French horn had gently breathed his own 
requiem, and reduced the band to a trio. This was a 
far worse loss than the first, and one that completely 
altered the character of their minstrelsy. They had 
fallen from their high estate, and were compelled to 
take new ground and less pretentious standing. They 
abandoned almost entirely—one may conceive with 
what regret—their own cherished national harmonies, 
and took up with the popular music of the metropo- 
lis—the current and ephemeral airs of the day. To 
these, however, they added a new charm by the ex- 
quisite precision of their execution, and an agreeable 
spice of foreign accentuation, which they naturally 
imparted to our matter-of-fact musical phraseology. 
They became popular favorites, and for several years 
went their accustomed rounds, everywhere rewarded 
with the commendations and coins of the érowd. 
Their imperturbable gravity and dignity of demeanor 
was @ pleasant set-off to their rollicking version of 
some of the pet melodies of the mob, and contributed 
not a little to procure them a degree of favor and 
prosperity perhaps greater than they had ever pre- 
viously enjoyed. They never forsook their old haunts, 
and I heard them regularly on the usual days, not 
certainly with the same delight as at first, yet often 
with a feeling of gratified surprise that so much grace 
could be imparted to airs which the ‘‘Aminadabs that 
grind the music-boxes”’ in the streets of London had 
so mercilessly and so successfully conspired first to 
murder, and then to mutilate. 

Time wore on ; year after year the gray and griz- 
zled triumvirate trod their daily rounds in all weath- 
ers, arousing the liberality of their patrons with the 
merry music of the hour. Three, four, five years 
passed away—five harmonious years ; and then death 
snatched the second cornet in the midst of his strain, 
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and dashed him to the earth with a semibreve on his 
_ condemned to be mute forevermore. The 
poor fellow was seized with the cholera while in the 
very heart of a melody, and had departed to the silent nla eterna 
land almost before its echoes had died away. What-| Puas, in all Christian countries, have been objects 
ever was the grief of the remaining pair, like true | of veneration. When Philip, son and joint-associate 
veterans as they were, they gave no evidence of it to | with his father, Louis the Fat, on the throne of France, 
the world. As they would have done on the battle-| was killed by a fall from his horse, caused by a pig 
field they did now—closed up their little rank, and | running between the animal’s legs, so irritated was 
confronted the enemy with the force that was yet re- | the father that he issued a proclamation, that in 
maining. But it was a sad spectacle, and, what was | future no swine should be allowed to run about the 
worse for them, it was but sorry music they made. | streets of cities or towns ; and the people, it is re- 
With piccola and trombone, the two extremes of har- | corded, submitted to the order with sorrowful sub- 
mony, what indeed could be done? Orpheus and mission. Not so, however, with the pig-loving monks 
Apollo themselves would have made a failure of it. | of the Order of St. Anthony. They entered an ener- 
It was the harmonic tree, with only root and foliage | getic, solemn, and successful protest against the 
—the trunk and branches all swept away ; or a din- | proclamation, and made a bold declaration in favor 
ner of soup and pudding, the intermediate dishes of their pigs and piggeries, and argued that it was 
being wanting ; or the play of ‘‘ Hamlet,’’ with none | contrary to the respect due to their patron saint to 
but the prating Polonius and the ghost for dramatis | prevent the swine of their houses from going where 
persone. In short, it wouldn’t do; and the poor | they thought fit. The protest was successful ; and 
fellows soon found it out. They fell into neglect and pigs were again allowed to assert the dignity of their 
poverty, and save among those who dwelt in the line | nature, by wallowing in the streets, and tripping up 
of their regular beat, who now gave from sympathy | the heels of unlucky passengers, as well became a free 
what they had once bestowed from gratification, they | and enlightened swinish multitude. This happened 
met with but spare encouragement. It could not last | im the year of grace 1131 ; and some may be inclined 
long. Whether the piccola had too much to do, and | to account for the fact by stating that it occurred in 
sunk overborne by the responsibility of the various | the Dark Ages, and that since the Reformation all 
rts he represented, or whether he blew himself out | such idolatrous practices were abolished ; but tell it 
in a fit of sheer mortification, I cannot pretend to say. | not in Exeter Hall, proclaim it not in the tabernacles 
True it is, however, that he also, in a few short | of the saints, that in Britain, Protestant Britain, the 
months, disappeared from the scene, and the bereaved | land of Bibles and Missionary Societies, pigs are 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
AN ESSAY ON PIGS AND PIG-WORSHIP. 


trombone was left to wander alone among the haunts 
of his old companions. 

For twelve months, as I have already said, had he 
thus wandered, growling from his dismal instrument 
@ monotonous requiem to the manes of his departed 
brethren. I have reason for believing that at the 


decease of his last friend he forsook the light and 
frivolous music which circumstances had compelled 


them to administer to the mob, and returned to the 


objects of worship! In every village and in every 
town they are worshipped sincerely. Say what we 
will about the matter, it is a great truth that pig- 
| olatry is rank and rampant throughout the land. 
| Neither is the worship so degrading as some would 
imagine. It is a far more sensible kind of worship 
than that of the old mummifying Egyptians, whe 
paid their devotions to vegetable goddities, such as 
| onions and leeks, and by the way of variety let their 





wilder and grander themes of his country and his | affections twine around an alligator, or some such-like 
youth ; but as it requires an experienced ear to tell | amphibious deity. Let us not blame the old monks 
the business a man is after who plays a solo on the| too much. A ‘“‘rib’’ was denied them by their vow 
trombone, I cannot pretend to certainty on that point. | of celibacy—what would be more natural than to look 
He never condescended to take the least notice of the 


crowd of scapegrace idlers who stood around, mimick- 
ing his motions, and raising discordant groans in 
rivalry of his tones. He played on with an air of ab- 
stracted dignity ; and one might have thought that, 
instead of the jibes and jeers of the blackguard mob, 
he heard nothing but the rich instrumental accom- 
paniments of his buried companions, and that mem- 
ory reproduced in full force to his inner sense the 
complete and magnificent harmonies in all their thril- 
ling and soul-stirring eloquence, as they rung through 
the same echoes in the years past and gone. 
severed to the last in treading the same round that 
was trod by his brethren ; it was all that was left to 
him of them and of their past lives. He had indeed 
experienced the hardest fate of the whole five. He 
was the flitting ghost of the buried band—a melan- 
choly memorial of extinct harmonies. There was a 
painful discrepancy between ‘his history and his 
action ; the sudden and fierce elongation of his brazen 
tube, as he shot it violently forth to double the octave 


at the penultimate note of his wailing stave, but ill | 
accorded with the mournful recollections of which he | 


was the solitary monument. There was a visible dis- 


cord between his griefs and his gestures, his woes | 


and his utterances of them, which transformed the 
very fount of memory into an argument for mirth. 
From a position so painfully equivocal, I, for one, can 
rejoice that he has at length been beckoned away. 
There is none to mourn his departure, and . beyond 
this brief testimony, no record that he ever was. 
Requiescat! 


He per- | 


| for consolation in a sparerib ? 

Blame them, indeed! Why, serpents have been 
| worshipped, rats have been held sacred, and mice 
| have been deified ! Who, then, who have souls capa- 
| ble of appreciating a rasher, or have ever glorified 
| their olfactory nerves over the celestial flavor of home- 

fed bacon, would not praise rather than blame the 
monks for their chivalry in favor of oppressed pig- 
| hood? Laugh at pig-worship, indeed! Why, it is 
| rational and praiseworthy in comparison of many 
| kinds of worships we all know of. 
What nobler sight than a pig lying on straw bask- 
|} ing in the sun? Why, every square inch of him is 
| worthy of reverence ; and the man who has not due 
| respect for such a sight has denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel. It is a sight that speaks of an 
oleaginous future, and associates itself with comfort, 
| plenty, contentment, and good times. The pig is the 
| poor man’s savings bank, where there is no roguish 
secretary or dishonest treasurer ; and every ounce of 
| flesh the pig gains is an addition to the balance at his 
banker’s. On the other hand, he has the soul-felt sat-. 
isfaction to see it grow day by day, to watch over 
it with a friendly eye, to recognize it as one of the 
family, to feel his affection twist round it even as the- 
| ivy twines. To look into its little sunk black eye,, 
| beaming with fun, frolic, and good-nature, to watch 
| it carry straws about in its mouth as wise-like as any: 
| Christian, is a sight worthy the notice of saint, sav- 
age, or sage. The poor man may well be proud of his 
pig. It depends upon him through life, and he 
depends upon it after death. There is a fervent 
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attachment between the pig and its keeper too fervent 
for words to utter, whose exponent is a smile of approba- 
tion by the one, and a grunt, or rather groan, of recip- 
rocated sympathy on the part of the other. As the time 
approaches when all the tender ties that have bound 
them together shall be separated by the rude knife of 
the ruthless butcher, melancholy glances are ex- 
changed, the man’s better feelings are awakened, and 
the well-springs of tenderness burst forth as he sighs 
over the evanescent pleasures of earthly attachments ; 
and, to relieve his heart, he immediately begins to 
calculate how much the pig may weigh by Christmas. 

What has been said about pigs does not apply to 
millers’, brewers’, or distillers’ pigs, which are in a 
rough state of nature, and have never had their social 
or domestic feelings cultivated ; but to the poor man’s 
pig, the genuine, tame, domesticated animal, such as 
peasants love to worship. Sunday is the special day 
set apart for pig-worship. On the forenoon of such a 
day, provided the weather be fine, John Gubbs gives 
his idol a mouthful of fresh air. How fondly he 
walks about it, admires its shape and proportions ! 
for John has an eye for the perception of the sublime 
and beautiful. He gloats over it ; it is more than his 
fancy painted it, even in its porkhood. Itis “a thing 
of beauty’’ to him ; what a pity it won’t be “‘a jay 
forever !’’ No deity receives more sincere worship 
than Gubbs’ pig. His neighbors gather around him, 
and there is soon formed a congregation of devout 
worshippers, and, what is more, there is not a single 
hypocrite amongst the whole assembly. 

Sweetly and truly sung the late laureate— 


And what is beauty but the aptitude 

Of parts harmonious? Give thy fancy scope 
And thou wilt find that no imagined change 
Can beautify the beast. All would but mar 
His pig perfection. 


Thus they enjoy a prelibation of ‘‘the good times 
coming,’’ as foreshadowed in the comely symmetry 
of John Gubbs’ pig. The idol is sent back to its 
temple, and Gubbs and his companions make a pil- 
grimage to worship at another shrine that contains 
Amos Snuffle’s famous porker. It in its turn is walked 
out, measured, guessed at, judged, and compared with 
critical acumen. It receives its due portion of praise 
and worship, and to hear their household idol well 
spoken of sounds like celestial music in the ears of 
Snuffle, Snuffle’s wife, and all the little Snuffles ; the 
whole family are glorified through the medium of 
their pig. ‘The Sunday is thus spent in visiting one 
noted pig after another ; and when the day of rest is 
over, the worshippers retire into the bosoms of their 
families with that calm serenity of soul that animated 
bacon alone can produce. The pleasures of the day 
are rehearsed during the evening ; and the poor man 
is thus invigorated and refreshed, having laid ina 
store of comfort to sustain through another week’s 
work. Nothing but the thoughts of his pig could 
support the laborer in his day after day of incessant 
toil. Blistered be the tongue that would sneer at the 
poor man, and at the object of hisworship! Remem- 

r the learned pig, the immortal Toby, how it was 
received in the higher circles, and mixed up in the 
first-class society, on account of its intellectual ac- 
quirements ; and although its education was entirely 
secular, it reflected honor upon its order, and wiped 
out the stain of stupidity from all pig-kind forever. 
Poor Toby, like all gifted ones, became the victim of 
neglect and disappointment, was turned adrift, like a 
stale genius, among its illiterate brethren, and died 
the death of most of Nature’s nobility, and, like them, 
too, was most appreciated after his death. Just as 
pigs are reverenced and cultivated may the civiliza- 
tion of a country be known. The political economist 
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may prate about supply and demand forever, without 
any good effect, if he overlooks this question. Moral- 
ists may preach until they are hoarse, and all in vain, 
if they know not that a great portion of existing moral 
evil is owing to the scarcity of pigs. It is time the 
politician should know that universal suffrage and a 
universality of piggery are nearer connected than is 
dreamed of in his philosophy. Statists and red-tapists 
may enumerate the people, but it is all labor in vain 
if they forget to take the census of the pigs. So long 
as the people have the liberty of their pigs and pig- 
sties guaranteed, so long the constitution is safe and 
the church out of danger. It is the pigless man who 
is the dangerous man. It is such as he that are con- 
tinually worrying society about some grievance or 
another. He has no pig to draw his affections to 
home and homely things ; hence he is morose, sullen, 
and discontented, and is led to make violent speeches, 
and believe that whatever is is wrong. Did ever any= 
body know a man who kept a pig conspire against the 
government, or lead a riot, or do anything of that 
kind? No, no; his mind is at home, drawn by the 
attraction of twenty stone of bacon. Men of this 
stamp must of necessity be good men. And why not 
brave, noble, generous, and patriotic? Right, right ; 
history teaches us that they are so. Not Mr. Macau- 
lay’s History, however; he would have us take 
Fielding’s insane caricature of pig-loving divines, in 
the episode of Parson Trulliber, as a truthful por- 
traiture of manners and morals. He might as well 
stickle for the habitual companionship of fur, sus, 
atque sacerdos elsewhere than in the pages of Que 
genus. We know better. Was not the grandeur of 
Rome limited to the period when flourished its pig- 
feeders the Porcii? Did not the republic sink into 
hopeless slavery and ignominy when the noble race of 
pigfeeders came to an end in the persons of Porcia 
(the spouse of Brutus) and Cato—confessedly the last 
of the Romans ? 





Roya Dispensary FoR Diseases OF THE Ear.—The 
annual meeting of the governors and friends of this 
institution was held at the Dispensary, Dean-street, 
Soho. The report stated that the institution had been 
in active operation for more than 30 years. During 
the last year 976 patients were admitted, of whom 550 
were discharged cured, 166 were relieved, and 260 
were still weekly attendants at the institution. The 
patients comprised clerks in offices, needlewomen, 
domestic servants, artisans, soldiers, sailors, police- 
men, and a number of foreigners. The report stated 
that a large portion of the cases of deafness might be 
traced to the patients, living in damp and confined 
localities, to intemperance, to want of out-door exer- 
cise, insufficient or adulterated food, to wet feet or 
clothes, sleeping in damp rooms or in unaired beds. 
The committee stated that they were desirous to im- 
press on all interested in this topic, that the remedy 
for the disease must in every case be adapted to its 
cause, and must not be sought for in any one of the 
panaceas prescribed by the various systems of quack- 
ery which had beset this class of diseases to an exten? 
almost unparalleled in the history of surgery. The 
mode of treatment pursued at the dispensary was 
purely constitutional ; operations not being resorted 
to except in urgent cases, as it had been found in 
practice that nothing was gained by violent surgical 
modes of treatment (and particularly by the removal 
of certain glands about the throat) ; and the result 
of this course had been, that there had been scarcely 
a case of incipient deafness (when the patient had 
scrupulously adhered to the directions given him) 
which had not been relieved, and at all events in no 
case had the patient been injured. 





A MOORISH 


A MOORISH EXECUTION. 


A corresponpent of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, who is writing a series of interesting 
letters from Tangier, narrates the following inci- 
dent :— 


Notwithstanding the peculiar laws of this coun- 
try, capital punishments are very rare. During 
the past fifteen years three only have taken place in | 
the town of Tangier. On one of those occasions 





my informant was present. The occurrence was 
brought vividly to his mind some two hours ago, | 





EXECUTION. 
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dressed as a butcher, holding in hand a small knife 
about half a foot in length. He was a stranger, 
and had been hired to act on the occasion, for the 
Mahommedan butchers of Tangier, who are the 
persons constrained to perform such service when 
a regular executioner cannot be found, had taken 
refuge in the sanctuary of Mesmoody ; and had it 
not been for this person offering his services, the 








| authorities would have been much perplexed to 


obey the mandates of the sultan. 

A morbid curiosity chained me to the spot, al- 
though I foresaw I should have to behold a scene 
of horror. Some wrangling now ensued between 





as, on our way home from a hunting excursion, I| the Kaid’s soldiers and the executioner as to the 
directed his attention toa number of exquisitely | reward the latter was to receive for decapitating 
beautiful white lilies, on the left of the road, which the poor wretches who, all the time, were standing 
grew within a space of about four feet square. | by, compelled to listen to this bartering for their 
Checking his horse as I spoke, and turning half | blood. The butcher insisted that four dollars had 
round in the saddle, he remarked, ‘‘ There is a} been offered him for one head alone, and contended 
melancholy interest attached to that spot, for where | for a like amount for the other. The Kaid unwil- 


grows the lily in such profusion, I beheld a scene 
which has caused me many a sleepless night—the 
like, I pray Heaven I may never again look upon. 
I had risen at the break of day, and, accompanied 
by a friend, had set out to shoot near the town, in 
ignorance of the execution which was about to take 

lace. On reaching the principal gate, we found | 
it shut, which surprised us much, knowing old Ben | 
Khaijjr, the porter, to be an early riser. We then 
proceeded to the castle gate, called Bab Marshen, 
which was also shut, but Ben Khajjr was there, 
with a multitude of people, who, like ourselves, 
were desirous to leave the town. 

‘* Why are oT so late to-day ?’’ said I to the old, 
oe. Ben Khajjr replied in enigmas; he had | 

is orders not to let any Mussulman pass outside 
the gate for the next half hour. 

‘ Surely,” I said, ‘* your instructions do not ex- 
tend to us. If there has been a robbery in the town 
—to which alone I can attribute this unusual order 
—we are not likely to be the persons.”’ 

“* Well,” said the old gatekeeper, as I slipped 
into his hand a small silver key, ‘ you and your 
friend may pass, but no Moor can.” 

We sallied forth, wondering what could be the | 
cause of such a novel order. This, however, was | 
soon explained; for the first object that caught | 
our eye was a party of soldiers moving slowly down | 
this road. As we hastened towards the party, we | 
perceived they had two prisoners, who were se-| 
cured with ropes fastened round their arms and | 
waist. I recognized one of them to be a native of 
Reef, who had formerly been a gardener in the 
service of one of my friends at Tangier. He was| 
a fine, tall, handsome youth, and his countenance | 
was far from indicating anything vicious or de-| 
a. Having joined them, 1 inquired of the, 

aid of the soldiers the cause of these men being 
led as prisoners. 

*¢ The sultan—may God prolong his life !’’ said | 
he—* has ordered their heads to be cut off; they | 
have been carrying on a contraband trade in oxen 
on the coast of Reef with the infidel Spaniard.” 

‘* This, indeed,’’ I replied, *‘ is a severe punish- 
ment for such a crime; and if it be intended as a 
warning to others, why prevent the people of Tan- 
gier from seeing it?’ 

** Reason not with me, Nazarene,’”’ said the 
Kaid ; ‘‘ I have my orders, and shall obey them.” 

Here where we now stand was then the Jewish 
slaughter-ground, and this (touching with the| 
muzzle of his gun the group of lilies to which I had | 
referred) had been selected as the spot for the exe- 
cution. Here we found a depraved-looking Moor, | 














stop!” 


lingly yielded the point, and immediately the first 
victim, who was already half dead with terror, was 
thrown down on the ground by the executioner, 
who, kneeling on his breast, put the knife to his 
throat. I turned away, a violent struggle ensued, 
and I heard the executioner say, ‘‘ Give me another 
knife—mine won’t cut.’? I looked around; the 
wretched man was lying with his throat half cut, 
his breast heaving, and every limb writhing. My 
companion now loudly reproached the party for 
their cold-blooded atrocity, and called upon them to 
put the suffering man out of his misery. After a 
time another knife was handed by a soldier to the 
executioner, and the head was severed. The sol- 
diers shouted feebly, ‘* May God prolong the life of 
our sultan!’’ though I observed that many of them 
were as much horrified as ourselves. 

I remained riveted to the spot where yet another 
victim awaited his fate. ‘This was the fine-lookin 
fellow of whom I have spoken. Again there took 
place a bartering for his blood; the Kaid denying 
his late promise, and declaring that he would not 
give even the four dollars already earned, unless 
the head of the second criminal was cut off. To 
this the executioner was at length forced to consent. 
The culprit now begged to be untied. This re- 
quest being acceded to, he took off his gelab, and 
giving it to the soldier who had performed this act 
of kindness to him, said, ‘‘ Accept this ; we shall 
yet meet in another world.” His turban he threw 
to another who had uttered a word of pity, instead 
of joining in the insulting shout of the soldiery ; 
and walking steadily to the spot, where his com- 
panion lay, he cried out with a distinct voice— 
‘* There is no God but God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet.’?. Then turning to the executioner, he 
loosed his girdle, and gave it to hit, saying—“ For 
the love of God, sever my head with better despatch 
than you did‘that of my brother.”’ He laid himself 
flat on the ground, yet moist with blood ; and the 


| knee of the ruffian was placed on the Reefian’s 


breast. A horseman was now seen galloping tu- 
wards the party. 

‘*A reprieve!’’ shouted my friend. ‘Stop! 
The executioner withheld his knife. 
‘<Tt is only the son of the governor,’’ exclaimed 


a soldier; ‘he is coming to see the execution. 


Wait for him.”’ 
I rushed away in horror; and soon afterward we 


saw the soldiers bearing in their hands the two 
bleeding heads. 


No sooner were the gates opened than a troop 


of boys rushed out and attacked the executioner 
with stones. The man fled into the country, pur- 
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sued by the young mob—and it was reported he 
had fallen senseless some three miles from the 
town, covéred with a hundred bruises. 

On entering the town the soldiers seized the first 
Jew they met, and obliged him to salt the heads, 
which were subsequently hung from the top of a 
square tower on the town wall fronting the great 
market place. 

As I returned homeward, I met in the little sok 
a Reefian, whom I knew to be a cousin to the 
deceased gardener, armed with a brace of pistols 
and a dagger, hurrying along. On asking him 
what was the matter, he replied, ‘* I am about to 
revenge the death of my relation on that accursed 
stranger, who alone was found ready to cause our 
blood to flow.” 

Next day it was reported the executioner had 
been shot and buried on the spot. No investigation 
was had by the authorities of Tangier; and the 
cousin returned and remained unmolested. 

After three days’ exposure, the heads were sent 
to the sultan, to convince his imperial majesty that 
his orders had been obeyed. They were met on 


the road by a courier bringing a reprieve, who was 
said to have been detained in consequence of one 
of the rivers being impassable from heavy rains. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE VALUE OF RUBBISH. 


Tue valuable discoveries in chemistry which 
have been made of late years, and their extensive 
application to the useful arts, have originated a 
variety of trades more or less curious in their 
character, but exceedingly important in their social 
effect. The active industry of many thousands of 
the population is at this moment employed in a 
manner unheard of fifty years ago; and it is grati- 
fying to think that this employment is afforded, to 
a large extent, by the converting of commodities 
long regarded as worthless into articles of great 
commercial value and importance. The trades 
thus originating, though of a unique and singular 
character, are not popularly known, if known at 
all, beyond the narrow limits of their immediate 
connection. That of ‘‘ Dirt-washing,’’ for instance, 
has so imperceptibly crept into existence, that many 
of our readers will be startled to find us treating it 
as a noticeable branch of the national industry. 
Such, however, it is; and our description of this 
oddly-named business will serve to illustrate in a 
remarkable manner the scrutinizing research which 
distinguishes the industrial spirit of the country, 
since its staple commodity, or raw material, if we 
may so name it, is nothing more nor less than 
rubbish. 

The term rubbish we apply in the same degree 
and sense as it might properly have been so applied 
to rags before they became convertible into paper ; 
or to bones before they Werediseovered to be a 
highly useful manure ; or, still more appropriately, 
to that heterogeneous accumulation of animal 
matter from which is now produced the valuable 
article known in commerce as the prussiate of 

tash. As for the name of the trade, which is 

irt-washing, it is not, we admit, particularly well 
adapted for ears polite ; but it is the name by which 
it is popularly known wherever it is known at all, 
although some of its more fastidious professors will 
insist upon terming it smelting or metal-refining. 
This, however, is not so expressive a name as the 
other. It carries us away from the -basis of the 





THE VALUE OF RUBBISH. 


trade, and transports our imagination to the Titanic 
processes of Swansea. At the same time, when 
one looks at the rapid progress making every day 
in useful applications of this nature, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine that the word rublish, as commonly 
applied to things without value or of no account, 
will eventually become inapplicable and obsolete. 
The chief commodities of our trade may be clas- 
sified in connection with four distinct branches of 
manufacture : namely—1s?, brassfounding ; 2d, the 
manufacture of lead and plumbing ; 3d, typefound- 
ing; and 4th, shipbuilding. This division, how- 
ever, does not comprehend some of the minor 
departments of the trade; but, as those we have 
indicated form its staple, they are sufficient for our 


present purpose. 


Brassfounders have at least half-a-dozen different 
products that may properly come under the opera- 
tion of the rubbish-smelter, but the most important 
of these are their furnace ashes ; that is to say, the 
ashes from the coke or other fuel consumed in the 
furnace whereby the crucibles are heated which 
contain the metal for casting. This seems at first 
view a most unlikely article of commerce ; so much 
so, indeed, that when the smelters first appeared on 
the ground with the view of purchasing such refuse, 
they were regarded by the trade as either lunatics 
or disguised thieves. ‘That such was the general 
impression among brassfounders may easily be 
ascertained by inquiry of any tradesman of ten 
years’ standing. The following account of one of 
these visits we give as we received it from a trades- 
man of respectability :—‘‘I was called on one 
morning,’’ said he, ‘* some ten or twelve years ago, 
by an odd-looking person, who described himself in 
a most uncouth dialect as a smelter, and who began 
to open a negotiation with reference to purchasing 
my ‘ brass-ashes,’ as he styled them. I did not ex- 
actly comprehend him until] he explained this to be 
the cinders from my furnace ash-pits. I replied 
that it was my custom to cast them away as rubbish, 
when he stared at me with such a look of upbraid- 
ing wonder as I shall not readily forget. He 
would give no explanation of their use to him, 
further than that he intended to build a furnace and 
smelt them. Thinking the fellow crazed, I told 
him he might have them for the taking away, and 
I promise you he did not let the offer slip. He 
must have had a rich harvest in this case, for he 
got my ashes gratis for 2 period of six months. 
Latterly he paid me five shillings acart-load. But 
at length competition appeared in the trade, which 
within the last two or three years has been exten- 
sive. The result is, that I am at this moment receiv- 
ing at the rate of 15s. per ton, or upwards of 20/. 
per annum, paid in advance, with every prospect 
of a further increase, for a lot of rubbish which, 
ever since I can recollect, was carted away at my 
own expense.”’ 

We inquired of the same individual if he knew 
what was really done with his furnace ashes; but, 
although entertaining a vague notion that they 
were useful in some kind of relation with copper- 
smelting in Wales, he candidly owned that he 
knew nothing about the matter; and he remains to 
this moment in profound astonishment “ that any 
one could afford to pay 15s. or 20s. per ton for 
rubbish.’? This mystery, which is the secret of 
the smelting trade, we shall endeavor to explain, 
and the rather that we desire to correct the prevail- 
ing misapprehension in the trade that the amount of 
money so received is for an article of little value. 
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The ordinary mode of brassfounding or casting 
brass in this country is to melt in a crucible first 
the required quantity of copper, then to add the 
necessary proportion of zinc. Copper, according 
to Professor Daniel, melts at a heat of 2000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is as nearly as possible a white 
heat; while zine requires for the same result only 
about 750 degrees, or a very low red heat. In fact, 
the ordinary mode of melting zinc by itself is in an 
iron pot, in precisely the same manner as lead ; 
while the melting of copper can only be effected in 
a crucible, and with the aid of a very hot furnace. 
Zine is in a high degree volatilizable with heat, 
and it is obvious that the conjoined product of copper 
and zinc (brass) must partake to a considerable ex- 
tent of this peculiarity. In other words, the ad- 
mixture of a metal fusible at a red heat with 
another metal then in a state of white heat, must 
expose the whole mass toa strong oxidizing action ; 
and, as an invariable consequence, a proportion of 
the alloy thus formed—determined by the time of 
exposure and the degree of heat—is driven out of 
the crucible. 

This is the principal cause of the waste which 
founders sustain in melting brass, and for which an 
allowance is usually made in the foundries. 
Another cause is the absorption of the metal, owing 
to the intense heat, and its own penetrating nature, 
into the pores of the pot. In both cases the lost 
brass descends eventually into the furnace, where, 
uniting with portions of vitrified coke, it produces 
what are technically termed ‘* clinkers ;’’ but for 
the most part it becomes incorporated with the fuel, 
and hence the ashes, in the form of small globules 
of black indistinguishable oxide. 

In this metal, then, or rather this metallic oxide 
contained in the brassfounders’ ashes, resides the 
true secret of their intrinsic value. But the smelt- 
ers themselves are ignorant of the fact. All of 
those we have conversed with on the subject attrib- 
ute the wealth they find to broken crucibles, care- 
lessness in charging, or other accidental occurrences ; 
but, although these things unquestionably con- 
tribute to render the ashes richer in metal, they 
are comparatively rare in well regulated casting- 
shops, and under no circumstances could they bring 
about the same unfailing result. The brassfound- 
ers suppose, that by the ordinary methods they 
adopt, they are able to recover the metal so lost ; 
and an extensive house in Birmingham informs us, 
that, after having carefully separated the metal 
from their ashes, they had still not the slightest 
difficulty in disposing of their refuse to smelters at 
high prices! This involves a mistake~ for no such 
separation can be complete otherwise than by means 
of the intricate and laborious operations of wash- 
ing and grinding subsequently described, and these, 
too, applied to large quantities. 

It may occasion some surprise, but it is never- 
theless the fact, that the ashes thus sold under the 
name of refuse often contain nearly as great a per- 
centage of metal as most of the copper ores smelted 
in this country. Their average produce, however, 
we take to be about one half of that of copper ore ; 
and this will be more apparent from the following 
assay we have made on the curious subject before 
us :— 

Three specimens of Edinburgh brassfounders’ 
ashes, carefully selected at various times, and from 
different quantities, yielded on a quantitative anal- 
ysis respectively, 5}, 44, 24 per cent. of pure 
metal ; thus indicating an available average produce 
of about 4 per cent., which, however, is to be un- 
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derstood as being sti]! subject to reduction on the 
large scale by the furnace. The average — 
or the amount of pure copper, obtained from the 
copper ores smelted in Wales, is computed by 
Brande to be 84 per cent. 

The furnace-ashes thus produced are purchased 
by smelters at prices varying from 10s. to 20s. per 
ton, carted to their works, and subjected to the 
process of washing and smelting, which we shall 
briefly describe. The quantity necessary to form, 
in smelting parlance, ‘‘a melting’’ (from thirty to 
fifty tons, according to circumstances) having been 
obtained, the operation may commence. ‘Two or 
three large tubs, calculated to contain about eighty 
gallons each, are filled with water, and the ashes 
are washed from the one to the other of these, 
through the medium of four or five sieves of differ- 
ent degrees of fineness, beginning with the largest, 
and rejecting, as the operation proceeds, the refuse 
from the different washings. Technically, the 
order of the process is termed, ‘‘ roughing,”’ ‘‘ toz- 
ing,”’ “ looing,”’ and ‘ jigging ;”? of which speci- 
mens of professional nomenclature we shall gladly 
spare ourselves a literal translation. The effect, 
however, on the whole, is very decided: the fine 
metal contained in the ashes is produced perfectly 
clean, and entirely separated from the coarser mate- 
rials of the heap ; and the larger particles contained 
in the ‘‘clinkers,’’ before referred to, are obtained 
by a further process, preliminary to the washing, of 
stamping, crushing, or more generally grinding 
under the iron rollers of a clay-mill. 

The washing is an exceedingly laborious and 
tedious affair; but, so far as we know, has only in 
one case been effected by the aid of machinery. A 
rather extensive refiner in the neighborhood of 
Spitalfields employs a smal] steam-engine, with an 
ingenious adaptation of its power to this purpose. 
In place of tubs, there are sunk pits filled with 
water, and in each of these a large sieve worked by 
acrank. In this way we have been assured that a 
quantity of fifty or sixty tons can be cleaned in a 


— week. 

e whole amount of this washed metal is now 
mixed with about one half its bulk of clean brass- 
founders’ dust, (that is, if a good quality of metal is 
desired,) and is then ready for the operation of 
smelting or reducing in the furnace. This process 
is very simple, but beyond comparison the finest in 
the trade. A reverberatory or air-furnace, of the pe- 
culiar construction employed in smelting ores, about 
12 feet long by 34 or 4 feet broad, with a chimney 
about 50 feet high, is charged with fuel and lighted ; 
the top of this furnace forms a regular arch, and its 
bottom or sole, usually constructed of fine river- 
sand, has a gradual inclination towards the lower part 
of the furnace, (or well, as it is termed,) which liter- 
ally consists of a hollow basin formed in the sand 
as a receptacle for the fluid metal. At equal dis- 
tances along the side of the furnace there are three 
apertures about a foot square, furnished with mov- 
able doors: by the first, the fire is charged with 
fuel ; by the second, the oxide is thrown in, after 
being mixed with the bisulphate of potash or other 
analogous salt, as a flux which assists in a material 
degree in the reduction ; and by the last, the prod- 
uct, or pure metal, after being melted and com- 
pletely run down in the well, is first “‘ slagged,’’ or 
cleaned on its surface, and finally poured out into 
ingots, when it is now ready for the market. In 
this state it forms the article of commerce tolerably 
well known in the country as “‘ ingot brass ;”’ and 
its value runs from 45/. to 50/. per ton, according 
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to quality. The smelting usually lasts the greater 
part of a week ; the furnace roaring night and day 
the whole time. 

The quantity of ashes annually disposed of in 
this way is now very large; but we can, of course, 
only offer an approximation to the amount. Edin- 
burgh and its neighborhood produce about sixty 
tons a month, or from 700 to 800 tons a year. 
Taking Scotland at four times that quantity, we 
have about 3000 tons per annum. London we cal- 
culate to produce nearly double that amount, but, 
from some cause or other, the trade there seems to 
have fallen into disrepute; and, generally speak- 
ing, the large foundries prefer washing and smelt- 
ing their own ashes ; on in this way we have been 
told that one or two of the largest of them can keep 
two smelters constantly at work for their own 
refuse. 

The grand seat of the trade, however, is at this 
moment in Birmingham, where, we have good 
authority for stating, two thirds of the whole brass 
of this description made in England is produced ; 
and that the average quantity of ashes sold there to 
smelters amounts as nearly as possible to 10,000 
tons in the year: altogether, we feel quite safe in 
assuming 30,000 tons of brassfounders’ ashes, at an 
aggregate value of 15,000/. to 18,000/., to bea 
pretty correct approximation to the produce of the 
country in this one item of the dirt-washing trade. 
Ten years ago, this “‘ refuse’? was not simply an 
article of no value: it cost the brassfounders both 
money and trouble to get rid of it. There is a 
much greater difficulty in estimating the amount 
of ingot brass annually disposed of in the country ; 
but we may state from what we do know, that a 
metal refiner in a very moderate way, employing, 
we shall say, three or four men, and conducting his 
business efficiently, will, as an ordinary result, 
produce brass to the value of 1500/. or 2000/. in 
the course of a year. 

As if to preserve the character of this trade in 
its most curious feature, the smelters have, in their 
turn, a waste product, technically named.‘ slag,” 
which consists of the finer portions of the ashes 
separated in the last part of the washing process, 
together with the irreducible matter taken from the 
surface of the melted metal while in the furnace. 
This commodity, from its siliceous composition, is 
considered valuable as a flux to the copper ore in 
the second process of smelting, and also from the 
minute portions of copper it still contains. Large 
quantities of this slag, therefore, are annually 
shipped from the principal ports of the kingdom to 
Swansea, where it is usually consigned to copper- 
ore agents, and sold after the fashion of copper-ores 
by public ticketing, realizing generally from IJ. to 
2/. per ton. It will easily be conceived, from the 
extensive ramifications of the trade, that a particle 
of Newcastle coke, which has passed through the 
furnace of a London or Edinburgh founder, may 
ultimately find itself, after innumerable washings 
and smeltings, roasted to oe in the huge cop- 
per-ore furnaces of South Wales! 

Brassfounders’ borings, filings, and turnings, 
under the general term of ‘* brass-dust,’’ form a 
heavy and costly item in the smelting trade. Its 
average price is about 25/. per ton, and its produce 
of metal from two thirds to three fourths. This, 
however, is not invariably sold by brassfounders, 
many of whom prefer melting their brass-dust into 
ingots themselves ; and it is to be remarked, that 
all smelters acknowledge that this article yields no 
profit in itself, although it serves to enhance the 
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value of the metal produced from the ashes with 
which it is mixed and smelted, as we have already 
explained. The ‘‘ skimmings’’ from crucibles, or 
oxide formed on the surface of the brass; shop- 
sweepings, which contain brass-dust; copper- 
smiths’ ashes, filings, and refuse, with other arti- 
cles of a similar nature purchased by smelters, 
belong to this department. 


The next chief division of the trade consists in 
refining what are generally termed ‘* plumbers’ 
ashes,’’ or that gray, heavy-looking dross invaria- 
bly formed on the surface of lead when melted. 
From the easily reducible nature of lead-ashes, 
they have always commanded a fair marketable 
value; although, so far as plumbers are concerned, 
their price has been nearly doubled within the last 
ten years, by the competition among smelters. 
The cause of the formation of this refuse is very 
easily explained. Lead is one of that class of 
metals possessing a strong affinity for oxygen, 
more especially at a high temperature ; and, conse- 
quently, whenever the heated surface of melted 
lead is exposed to the ‘atmosphere, it becomes 
rapidly oxidized, and, according to the degree of 
heat employed, yields the protoxide from which is 
produced the litharge of commerce ; and in com- 
bination with the sesquioxide, the well-known pig- 
ment of red lead. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, do plumbers require such high degrees of 
temperature ; and the Jead-ashes or dross they pro- 
duce are only partially oxidized—consisting, in 
fact, of the protoxide with a moderate admixture 
of the pure metal. 

This dross is separated from the surface of the 
melted lead, and laid aside for the smelters, who 
purchase it at an average rate of 6/. per ton. It is 
by them washed and smelted in a nearly similar 
manner to that already described, the only differ- 
ence in the treatment being a second operation of 
refining. It is, after being washed, thrown into 
the furnace in the usual way by the charging-door— 
substituting, if necessary, for the last-named flux a 
moderate quantity of slaked lime; and, after being 
reduced by the heat, is ‘‘ tapped’’ out of the furnace 
—that is, allowed to discharge from a sinall aper- 
ture at the bottom of the well, after the manner of 
melted iron—in a large iron pot, where the neces- 
sary heat is still preserved to keep it melted. 
There it is treated with resinous or fatty matters 
in a state of combustion, which has the effect of 
burning out many occasional impurities, such as 
zine or tin, that may have resisted the heat of the 
furnace ; but more especially it exercises a certain 
influence in softening the lead ; from this pot it is 
finally cast into large iron-bar moulds, and allowed 
to cool. 

Much skill and ingenuity of treatment are 
required in the smelting and refining of lead-ashes, 
and in consequence there exist endless varieties and 
modes of manipulation among different smelters. 

The grand desideratum is soft lead, as softness 
in this case is equivalent to value, hard lead being 
a most unsalable commodity ; and when the many 
impurities lead may contain is considered, it will 
be seen that this property is by no means of easy 
attainment. We have, however, seen different 
specimens of bar-lead produced in this manuer, in 
no way inferior, in point of quality, to the best 
English bars in the market. Its commercial value 
is nn to 30s. per ton below the price of new 
pig-lead. 

e have more tangible grounds for arriving at 
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the quantity of this article produced in the country 
than in the preceding case. Taking for the basis 
of our calculation the latest computation of the 
annual quantity of pig-lead smelted in the country 
at 50,000 tons ; assuming it to be in the process of 
manufacture twice melted before it is finally dis- 
posed of; and placing the exports against the im- 
ry together with the very large quantity of old 
ead constantly in the market, we arrive at a sum 
of 4000 tons of lead-ashes—value about 25,000/. 
sterling—as the annual produce of the kingdom. 
We believe this to be nearly a correct estimate at 
the present moment ; although, since the extensive 
introduction of rolled-lead in the plumbing trade, 
(almost superseding the old method of casting 
sheet-lead.) we have no doubt the aggregate prod- 
uce of lead-ashes will have considerably decreased. 
Twenty years ago we should think the amount then 
produced exceeded the quantity we have named by 
at least one half. The greater portion of lead- 
ashes is refined at Newcastle, where several 
eminent houses have their works. Indeed, as a 
general rule, all lead manufacturers refine their 
own ashes, and therefore the smelters have only 
comparatively a small share of this article. One 
individual in London, however, refines from 400 
to 500 tons in the year ; but we are not aware of 
any other who does business to the same extent. 

The proportion of pure metal obtained from 
lead-ashes varies from 40 to 60 percent. Messrs. 
Campbell, of Edinburgh, to whom we are indebted 
for much information on the subject, estimate the 
— of their ashes, which they produce in 
arge quantities at their lead works in Leith, at 
even a higher rate than this. It is surprising how 
closely this approximates to the produce of the 
sulphuret of lead or the galena of the mineralogists, 
(by far the most ordinary description of lead-ore 
smelted in this country,) which is computed to 
yield on the average about 80 per cent. of pure 
metal. The dross obtained from Spanish lead in 
this way is particularly rich in its produce. In 
connection with the lead trade are also several 
other commodities disposed of to smelters—such as 
tin-ashes, solder-ashes, zinc-ashes, &c., all of 
which are neither more nor less than oxides of their 
different metals, produced in the same way, and are 
treated in a precisely similar manner to that of the 
lead-ashes. 


The next department we notice, although not 
large, is by no means unimportant ; it consists of 
refining typefounders’ dross, or the oxide formed 
on the surface of the type-metal, in the same man- 
ner as on Jead. This is decidedly the hardest part 
of the smelting trade; and to refine the dross 
properly, a smelter of first-class capability is 
required. It is not only difficult to wash, but it is 
difficult to smelt, without losing the most valuable 
component of the alloy—namely, the antimony. 
The process, besides, is injurious to the workmen. 
The antimony (in combination with lead, consti- 
tuting type-metal) is volatilized to a certain extent 
by the intense heat to which it is subjected ; and 
whenever the furnace-doors are taken off, or, more 
especially in the second process of refining, it 
escapes in a state of impalpable oxide, impregnating 
the atmosphere with that peculiar antimonious acid 
which forms the basis of the well-known and | 
exceedingly powerful tartar-emetic. Severe vom- 
iting, and even spitting of blood, followed by a 
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have known to result from a large melting of type- 
metal. 

Regarding the produce of this dross we can 
hardly offer a definite idea, the percentage of 
metal obtained is so very variable both in its quantity 
and quality. Even the best description of smelted 
type-metal is altogether unsuited to the purpose of 
casting types, and is for the most part used for 
quadrats and spaces—that is, the small slips of 
metal necessary to bind a column or page of type 
together, and which may be composed of an indif- 
ferent alloy. Its market-price varies from 14/. to 
20/. per ton, though in some cases, if the quality 
be very superior, it will realize more. 


The last notice on our list is that in connection 
with the dockyards, or, more properly speaking, 
that department of shipbuilding which comprehends 
the copper-fastening of new, or the re-coppering of 
old vessels. In the course of this operation, and 
more especially in a repair of this latter descrip- 
tion, old copper nails, stray pieces of bolt and sheet 
copper, with other parings of a similar nature, are 
lost among the chips, or in the bottom of the dock. 
These chips are sold at an almost nominal price, as 
rubbish, to the smelters, who cart them away often 
in large quantities, burn the chips out, then wash 
and smelt the remainder, if necessary, in the 
ordinary manner. This is considered to be the 
most profitable branch in the smelting trade, (it is 
undoubtedly the least scientific,) but of course is 
only peculiar to large seaport towns where ship- 
building flourishes. The government dockyards 
furnish also different descriptions of refuse from the 
various trades they may comprehend, as brass and 
copper-founders, and such like. 

Throughout the whole process we have attempted 
to describe, it will be observed there exists a close 
analogy with the smelting of ores, whether re- 
garded in its mode of treatment or in its produce. 
Indeed, from their striking similarity, and difference 
only in degree, we think dirt-washing fairly 
entitled to be considered as a legitimate, although 
inferior, branch of the smelting business of the 
country. 

We wish to make a single observation with 
regard to the trade in a social point of view. The 
smelters are considered at this moment by the par- 
ties they deal with—such as brassfounders—as a 
class of persons essentially disreputable. In Lon- 
don and the provincial town’s of England, they are 
invariably styled and known by the term of * dirt- 
washers ;’’ and in Scotland they are generally 
associated in idea with dealers in old metal ques- 
tionably obtained. One rather eminent founding 
house in Edinburgh habitually prevents any com- 
munication between the sellers and buyers, by 
shovelling their ashes, to the extent perhaps of 
twenty tons, through a hole in their back-door ; 
and the reason assigned for this extraordinary mode 
of procedure, was the discovery they once made of 
an attempt at bribing their casters to put metal in 
the ashes. As aa invariable rule, the smelters are 
required to pay cash for the stuff, and this very 
often in advance for a year. Such treatment, it 


seems obvious, can result only from the ignorance 
and bad reputation of the men who originated the 
trade ; but we have reason to know that it hasnow 
to a great extent passed into quite different hands. 
Not one in a dozen of the trade as it exists at 
present were regularly bred to it ; and most of the 





protracted debility of the organs of the chest, we 





master-smelters we know were led into it by the 
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extravagant misrepresentations they had received of 
its profits. The mysteries of dirt-washing, how- 
ever, are now at an end; and its professors may 
henceforward lay aside the cunning pretexts on 
which some of them purchase their materials. It 
is now pretty widely understood, we believe, that 
metallic ashes are not rubbish any more than rags ; 
while, on the other hand, those who sell such 
refuse must be convinced that they receive a fair 
price for their commodity. 

Let us add, however, that we wish to throw no 
stigma upon the dirt-washers as a body. We 
know many honest, upright, and by no means unin- 
telligent persons who follow the trade—who possess 
a practical knowledge of the nature and relations 
of metals far exceeding that of the artificers from 
whom they purchase—who have enjoyed some 
curious experiences, moreover, in human nature in 
the course of their singular dealings—and who, it 
may be supposed, feel not a little sore at their very 
existence being so contemptuously ignored. On 
the whole we shall not be sorry if our little exposé 
of the principles of metal-refining should have the 
effect of freeing the trade from whatever is occult 


and mysterious in its character, and raising it to a! 


respectable, as it now seems to be an indispensable, 
branch of the national industry. 





From the Examiner. 
Memorials of the Empire of Japan. Edited, with 
Notes, by Tuomas Runpatu. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 


Tuis is one of the most valuable publications of 
the Hakluyt Society. It contains an account of all 
that is accurately known of one of the greatest, and 
altogether the most singular empire that has ever 
existed. 


Although the people of Japan form a 
large portion of the population of the globe, in so 
far as concerns intercourse with the rest of mankind, 
they are little more than if they were the inhabitants 


’ of another planet. Two nations only, the Dutch 
and the Chinese, are permitted a limited access to 
their shores ; and for themselves to quit them is by 
law a capital offence. This isolation has now been 
persevered in for two whole centuries. For any 
authentic information respecting Japan we have to 
refer to ancient writers, the best of whom is a cen- 
tury and a half old, which is pretty nearly the same 
thing as if we were obliged to draw our knowledge 
of India from Jao de Barros, or of the Philippines 
from Pigafetta. The present volume consists of a 
description of Japan from the Harleian MSS.., as 
old as the time of Elizabeth, most graphic and 
faithful; six letters of William Adams, a most 
original character ; and a judicious preface, appen- 
dix, and annotations by the editor, 

The Japanese empire consists of one very large 
island, and three of considerable size, containing 
between them an area of about twice the extent of 
Great Britain, with many small isles, so that the 
natives say the whole group numbers 1,000, which 
means, however, no more than that they are almost 
innumerable. ‘‘ Japonia,’’ (says the old anony- 
mous writer whose account of Japan is contained 
in the volume before us,) *‘ may be said to be, as it 
were, a bodye of many and sundry Ilandes, of all 
sorts of bignesse ; which Iles, as they are separated 
in situation from the rest of the whole worlde, so 
are they, in like manner, inhabited of people, most 
different from all others, both for maners and cus- 
tomes.”’ 

The Japanese islands lie between the same north 
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latitudes as Spain and Italy, but come within the 
limits infested by the violent and dangerous hurri- 
canes of the China Sea. The land is mountainous, 
abounds in volcanoes, and is very subject to earth- 
quakes. ‘In these Isles,’’ (says the same writer 
whom we have just quoted,) ‘‘ the sommer is very 
hote and burnynge, and the winter extreme coulde. 
Yet is the climate temperate and healthie, not much 
pestred with infectious or obnoxious ayres; but 
very subject to fierce windes, tempestuous stormes, 
and terrible earthquakes, insomuch that both ships 
in the harbor have been oversete, and driven ashore 
by the furie of the one, and houses on the land dis- 
joynted and shaken to pieces by the fearful trem- 
bling of the other.” 

Many of the low valleys are eminently fertile, 
and those fertile portions of the country are very 
populous. Of the total population of the empire, 
however, no account has ever been rendered by any 
European writer, although a yearly census appears 
to be taken by the government. If as densely- 
peopled as China, it ought to amount to 37,000,000. 
As, however, the civil polity of Japan, and the in- 
dustry and ingenuity arising from it, are greatly 
below those of China, wh‘le the fertility of its 
territory is much inferior, so ,arge a number is not 
likely ; and perhaps if we take the average density 
of its population at 150 to the square mile, which 
would give a population of 24,000,000, we shall 
be nearer the mark. The population accumulated 
in some of the cities appears to be very great. Our 
early writers give that of two or three of them as 
being equal to that of the London of the reign of 
James 1; and Kempfer, in 1690, gave the actual 
census of Miaco, the ecclesiastical capital, at 
529,726, of which 52,169 were priests, being nearly 
ten in a hundred of the whole—a proportion of 
sturdy beggars, for they live on charity, which 
would certainly not be found among the more civil- 
ized and industrious Chinese. 

The most favorable exercise of Japanese skill 
and industry is exhibited in the cultivation of the 
soil, and chiefly in the shape of drainage, embank- 
ing, and irrigation. The grains and fruits culti- 
vated are, generally, the same as those of temperate 
Europe. The first consist of barley, the common 
food of cattle, of wheat in very little estimation, 
and of rice, which is the chief food of the people, 
with several pulses. Rye and oats are unknown, 
nor do we find any mention made of maize. Tobacco 
seems to have been introduced by Europeans in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century; and the 
reigning Emperor of Japan, like his contemporary, 
of India, published edicts against its use, in the 
same spirit wherein the cotemporary of both, our 
James the First, blew his celebrated counterblast. 
The harmless weed has survived by more than two 
centuries the three silly monarchs, and brings into 
the treasury of the successor of one of them the 
sum of 5,000,000/. annually. The cotton plant is 
extensively cultivated in the southern provinces, 
and the tea-shrub is also largely cultivated, but in 
a careless and slovenly manner, so as to yield a 
produce, very inferior in all respects to that of 
China. The domesticated animals of the Japanese 
are the ox, the buffalo, the horse, the hog, the 
common fowl, and the duck. The three last orly 
are used for food, and the horse is confined to the 
saddle. 

Two centuries’ experience attests that the Japan- 
ese can live, or at least are content to live, without 
foreign trade. When they did possess it, the 
foreign commodities which found a market with 
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them were ivory, sapan-wood, pepper, cloves, steel, 
lead, cannon, silk and cotton goods of India, and 
English broadcloth. The market for all these was 
very limited ; but, it appears to us very clearly, for 
no cther reason than that they were offered at 
enormous prices, which disabled the purchasers 
from buying. Thus, the price of pig-lead, which 
is now in our market worth no more than 17/. a 
ton, is complained of as ruinously low at 27/., 
whereas pepper is thought not remunerating under 
a shilling a pound, while in the London market, 
after being conveyed four times as far as Japan is 
from the source of production, it is, just now, sold 
for one fourth part of that price. 

The staple articles exported from Japan by the 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and Dutch, were copper, 
gold and silver. In the beginning of their trade 
the Dutch, it appears, exported annually, on the 
average of thirty years, 500,000/. worth of gold, 
and 450,000/. worth of silver, while in a single 
year, of the two precious metals together, the 
amount was no less than 1,150,000/. But the 
Japanese entertain the same horror of losing their 
wealth by the abstraction of the precious metals 
which the Chinese do, and which we ourselves, 
under the influence of a ridiculous theory, did a 
very few years ago. Cupper of very fine quality, 
cast in little ingots, much resembling in form, and 
somewhat in color also, sticks of red sealing-wax, 
is the only staple article now allowed to be ex- 
ported by the Dutch or Chinese. The former had, 
at one time, exported it to the extent of from 300 
to 400 tons a year. The metals which abound in 
the Japanese empire are gold, silver, copper, iron, 
and tin. Of the latter, old William Adams, to 
whom we shall presently refer, says, ‘‘ Tin as good 
and cheep heer as in Ingland.’? Among the articles 
which may possibly be exported from Japan, in the 
event of a fair trade being ever established with it, 
is cotton wool, and possibly also hemp and some 
other textile materials. 

European nations have never made so contempt- 
ible an exhibition on any foreign theatre of adven- 
ture as Japan. Instead of being met here, as in 
the countries between the tropics, by timid popula- 
tions, or, as in North America, by savages who 
retired before them like the wild beasts of the 
forest, they were encountered by a resolute and 
tolerably civilized people, with the inclination and 
the means to resist. The Portuguese were the 
first European people that arrived in Japan forty- 
four years after crossing the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Spaniards soon followed, and both were re- 
eeived by the Japanese, seemingly a volatile people 
and fond of novelties, as Cesar said of the Gauls, 
with open arms. They were allowed to propagate 
their religion without impediment or restraint. 
The fact is, the Japanese government was utterly 
indifferent to religious doctrines, rites, or practices, 
as long as religion forbore to meddle in affairs of 
state, and did not endanger the public tranquillity, 
and its own existence. No less a person than the 
Governor-General of the Philippines, who had been 
shipwrecked in Japan on his return to Spain, tells 
the following anecdote, highly illustrative of the 
ordinary toleration of the Japanese government in 
matters of religion. 


There are no less than thirty-five different sects of 
religions in Japan. Some deny the immortality of 
the soul, others acknowledge divers gods, and others 
adore the elements. All are tolerated. The bonzes 
of all the sects having concurred in a request to the 
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the prince, troubled with their importunities, inquired 

how many different religions there were in Japan? 

** Thirty-five,’ was the reply. ‘Well,’ said he, 

‘‘whére thirty-five sects can be tolerated, we can 

easily bear with thirty-six; leave the strangers in 
” 


For near fifty years the Portuguese and Span- 
iards propagated Christianity with a success un- 
known in any other part of the East; but in 1587, 
we find the first symptoms of displeasure expressed 
by the most able, enlightened, and tolerant of the 
sovereigns of Japan, Taico Sama, who despatched 
in rapid succession two commissioners to the Vice- 
Provincial of the Portuguese, demanding an expla- 
nation and answer to the following five demands: 


1. Why he and his associates forced their creed on 
the subjects of theempire? 2. Why they incited their 
disciples to destroy the national temples? 38. Why 
they persecuted the bonzes, (native priests of Budd- 
ha)? 4. Why they, and the rest of their nation, 
used for food animals useful for man, such as oxen 
and cows? Finally, why they permitted the mer- 
chants of their nation to traffic in his subjects, and 
carry them away as slaves to the Indies ? 


It is certain, from the nature of these charges, 
that the Christian priests had been insolent, over- 
weening, and refractory, and that their conduct was 
already deemed dangerous. It may be remarked 
that at the moment when this was passing in Japan, 
both the Spaniards and Portuguese were under the 
rule of the most bigoted, intolerant, and persecuting 
of European sovereigns, Philip II. One charge 
alone of the Japanese monarch wears a somewhat 
ludicrous and trivial aspect, especially to an Eng- 
lishman—the using the flesh of oxen and cows for 
food, or, in other words, ‘‘ the eating of beef ;’’ yet 
it cannot be denied that the prohibition to slay kine 
is maintained on more rational grounds by the 
Japanese than by the Hindoos. The answer of the 
vice-provincial was not very satisfactory. He ad- 
mits the destruction of the heathen temples, but 
pleads that the missionaries could not contro) the 
holy zeal of the native converts. He admits the 
carrying off to foreign Jands, in slavery, the subjects 
of the emperor ; but pleads that this was the work 
of the Spanish and Portuguese traders, and not of 
the priests. Still the Christian priests and their 
converts were treated with comparative moderation, 
yet strictly watched. The Portuguese Governor 
of Goa remonstrated by letter, and the Spanish 
Governor of the Philippines sent envoys to Japan 
for the same purpose. In conversation with these 
envoys the emperor justified the proceedings he had 
adopted with regard to the fathers, stating that— 


The priests from Europe had traversed the country 
accompanied by large bands of disorderly persons, to 
the destruction of peace and good order, and in viola 
tion of the law ; that they had endeavored to seduce 
his subjects from their allegiance; and that they 
made no secret of their design to effect the conquest 
of the country, as had been the case in the Philippines. 
The emperor then made the following pertinent obser- 
vations : ‘* Conceive yourself in my position, the ruler 
of a great empire ; and suppose certain of my subjects 
should find their way into your possessions, on the 
pretence of teaching the doctrines of Dsin. If you 
should discover their assumed zeal in the cause of 
religion to be a mere mask for ambitious projects ; 
that their real object was to make themselves masters 
of your dominions, would you not treat them as trai- 
tors to the state? I hold the Fathers to be traitors 
to my state ; and as such I do treat them.”’ 





emperor that he would expel our monks from Japan, 


For fifty years more, with partial prosecutions 
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and restraints, Christianity was allowed to be 
propagated in Japan; but eventually, under the 
successor of Taico Sama, a most direful persecu- 
tion of the Christians commenced, and in 1637 
came the end. In the words of Kemfer, ‘* Japan 
was shut up.’’ All European residents in the em- 
pire, with the exception of the Dutch, were ex- 


pelled; a price was set on Christians generally, | sorts, wherein it was said that there were Englishmen, 


and on priests particularly; the promulgation of 
Christianity was prohibited; and all natives, if 
they quitted the country, were prohibited from re- 
turning on pain of death. It is very certain that 
the Christians were persecuted not as religionists, 
but as rebels. The jealousies of the Portuguese 
and Spaniards towards each other contributed to 
the overthrow of both; and the Dutch, who had at 
this time, been near thirty years in the country, had 
a good opportunity, and availed themselves of it, to 
punish their old persecutors in Europe. 

The Dutch arrived in Japan about the year 1600, 
and there they have continued ever since; their 
trade reduced, from time to time, from unlimited 
shipping and capital to two ships and a capital of 
72,000/. a year; while, from being allowed to 
range over the empire, they are now imprisoned in 
a little barricaded islet of about 1,600 feet in length 
and the same in breadth. Their first factory was 
at Firando, and from thence they were removed to 
their present virtual imprisonment at Nangasaki. 
The Japanese government, at the time of this re- 
moval, was evidently alarmed at the position of the 
Dutch, although probably without any good reason. 
The emperor, therefore, sent a commissioner to 
Firando, who required them to attend before him. 
His lecture is a curiosity worth quoting. After 
comparing the creeds of the Portuguese and Dutch, 
he pronounced them to be essentially the same, and 
then proceeded as follows : 


In former times it was well known to us, that you 
both served Christ, but on account of the bitter enmi- 
ty you ever bore each other, we imagined there were 
two Christs. Now, however, the emperor is assured 
to the contrary. Now he knows you both serve one 
and the same Christ. From any indication of serving 
him you must for the future forbear. Moreover, on 
certain buildings you have newly erected, there is a 
date carved ; which is reckoned from the birth of 
Christ. These buildings you must raze to the ground, 
presently. 


The English arrived in Japan in 1613, and quit- 
ted it in 1623, so that their whole experience of 


that empire was but of ten years’ duration. Fifty 
years after, they attempted, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, to renew their intercourse, but were 
baffled by the Dutch, who represented their king 
as having for wife a countrywoman of the rebels 
who had so recently endangered the empire ; and 
this is supposed to have been sufficient to defeat 
the scheme of a renewed intercourse. Both their 
first mission under James the First, and their Jast 
under the Merry Monarch, were received in a very 
friendly and hospitable manner by the Japanese 
court; but it seems to us that our countrymen 
were, at the moment, wholly unequal to the con- 
duct of so distant and precarious a branch of trade, 
which even the Portuguese and Dutch, with am- 
pler means, only carried on because they enjoyed 
each in their time an exclusive ‘monopoly of it. 
The first English ship brought an ill-assorted cargo, 
and returned without any cargo atall. The Japan- 
ese appear at one time to have had rather a strange 
and fanciful opinion of the English, not perhaps in 
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all respects, however, beside the truth. It is given 
by Captain Saris, the agent, or, as he is queerly 
called, ‘* the General,’’ of the Hon. Company of 
Merchants, writing in the following words : 


The twentie ninth, (of June, 1613,) a Soma or 
Iunke of the Flemmings arriued at Langasaque, 
from Syam, laden with Brasill wood and skins of all 


but proued to be Flemmings. For that before our 
comming, they passed generally by the name of Eng- 
lishmen ; for our English Nation hath been long 
known by report among them, but much scandalled 
by the Portugals Iesuites, as pyrats and rovers upon 
the seas ; so that the naturals haue a song which they 
call the English Crofonia, shewing how the English 


| doe take the Spanish ships, which they (singing) doe 


act likewise in gesture with their Cattans by their 
sides, with which song and acting, they terrifie and 
skare their children, as the French sometimes did 
theirs with the name of the Lord Talbot. 


It is remarkable that both the English and Dutch 
trade in Japan were established chiefly through the 
influence of an Englishman, whose four letters 
rendering an account of himself and of Japan form 
an interesting portion of the present publication of 
the Hakluyt Society. William Adams was a na- 
tive of Gillingham, in Kent, and served a twelve 
years’ apprenticeship to a shipowner of Limehouse. 
He acted afterwards as pilot in one of the ships of 
the Royal Navy, and in the same capacity served 
the Dutch in their first adventure to Japan. Here 
his merit attracted the notice of the emperor, with 
whom he became a great favorite, having access to 
him when it was often denied to his highest minis- 
ters. Possessed of this influence, he invited his 
countrymen to trade with Japan, and it was his in- 
fluence which secured to them a friend!y reception. 
The emperor conferred on him and his heirs for- 
ever a lordship of one hundred farms, and many 
vassals. Singularly contrasted with the liberality 
of the Japanese monarch is the strange haggling of 
the E. India Company, now the masters of a revenue 
of 20,000,000/. a year, about an advance of 20/. 
which they had made to the wife and children of 
Adams in England! This man, of low origin and 
rough education, was unquestionably a person of 
original character and true merit. He died in 
Japan, after a residence there of twenty years; and 
his will, transmitted to England, is to be found in 
the archives of the India House, in the Japanese 
language. 

As a fair example of the present publication of 
the Hakluyt Society, we shall give a specimen 
from the first essay in the volume, which is printed 
from the Harleian manuscripts, and entitled A De- 
scription of the Kingdom of Japonia. 


The inhabitantes shew a notable witte, and an in- 
credible pacience in sufferinge, labour, and sorowes. 
They take greate and diligent care lest, either in 
worde or deede, they shoulde shewe either feare, or 
dulness of mynde, and lest they should make any 
man (whomsoever he be) partaker of their trowbles 
and wantes. They covet exceedinglye honor and 
prayse ; and povertie with them bringeth no dammage 
to the nobilitie of bloude. They sutter not the least 
iniurie in the world to pass vnrevenged. For gravitie 
and curtesie they gyve not place to the Spainardes. 
They are generally affable and full of compliments. 
They are very punctuall in the entertayning of 
strangers, of whom they will curiously inquyre even 
trifles of forreyne people, as of their maners, and such 
like thinges. They will as soone lose a limbe as omit 
one ceremonie in welcoming a friend. They use to give 
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and receive the cup at one the other hands, and 
before the master of the house begins to drinke, hee 
will proffer the cup to every one of his guests, making 
shew to have them to begin. Fish, rootes, and rice, 
are their common junkets, and if they chance to kill 
a hen, ducke, or pigge, which is but seldome, they 
will not like churles eat it alone ; but their friendes 
shall be surely partakers of it. The most of 
them that dwell in cyties can write and They 
only studie martiall feates and are delighted in armes. 
They are far from all avarice, and for that cause detest 
both dice and all other playe which is for gayne. 

The people be fayre and verye comely of shape. 
The marchantes, althoughe very riche and wealthye, 
yet nothing accompted of there ; those that are of 
nobilitie are greately esteemed althoughe they be 
never so poore. Both men and women goe bareheaded 
without any difference, both in the sunne and rayne. 
They washe theyre yonge children in rivers as sone as 
they are borne, and when they are weaned they are 
taken out of their mothers sight, and are exercised in 
huntinge and armes. When theyre children once 
come to fourteene yeares oulde, they wear sword and 
dagger, and as they be taught, do revenge the least 
injurye that is offred them. 

They have the same kyndes of beastes that we have, 
both tame and wilde, but they seldome eat anye flesh, 
but that whieh is taken with huntinge. Indeed they 
delighte not much in fleshe, but they lyve for the most 
parte with hearbes, fyshe, barley and ryce; which 
thinges are their chieffe nowrishments. Their ordina- 
rye drinke is water, and that is made most times hot 
in the same pot where they seeth their ryce, that so it 
may receive some thicknesse and substance from the 
ryce. They have strong wine and rack distill’d of 
ryce, of which they will sometimes drinke largely, 
especially at their feasts and meetings, and being 
moved to anger, or wrath, in the heate of their drinke, 
you may as soone perswade tygres to patience and 
quietnesse as them, so obstinate and wilfull they are 
in the furie of their impatience. As concernynge 
another drinke, they take great delighte in water min- 
gled with a certeine powder which is very pretiouse, 
which they call Cura. 

Theire buyldinges are for the most parte of tymber, 
for the mediterranean countreys hath almost no 
stonne, and it aboundeth with trees verry fytte for 
buyldinges, amongst which there are cedars that 
growe to a marvellous height and bignesse. At Fal- 
cata there is a wood of pine trees neere about three 
miles square, which is all the summer time swept and 
kept so cleane, that you shall hardly see any small 
twig, boughe, or leafe, under the trees, and the trees 
stand so close together, that you may solace and 
recreate yourselfe there at all houres of the day with- 
out any hurt or heate of the sunne. In the midst of 
it there is a great pagod, or church, very richly 
adorned with gilded images, and all sortes of curious 
carved workes. Yet they be cunninge workers in 
stone. Ozechya, the most famous castle that the 
emperour hath, or that is within the empire, is of an 
extraordinarie bignesse, and compassed round with 
three severall walls. The castle of Edo is likewise 
walled and moated, having some few ordnance on it. 
At Crates and Falcata there are likewise castles, both 
walled and moated ; the circumference of each of them 
beinge neere about two miles. The chiefe noblemen 
of those kyngdomes have houses within the castle 
walls to come and live there, either at the king’s or 
their own pleasures. Within each of those castles 
there is a storehouse kept ordinarily full of ryce, 
which may serve for their provision at all occasions 
and needs. 

Every one may change his name three times ; when 
he is a childe ; when he is a young man ; and when 
he is ould. Some change their names more often. 
Every one as he pleaseth may make choyce of his 
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the king, or else by some noble or great man with 
whom they are chiefly in favor. They have the use 
of writing and printing, and have had, the space of 
many years ; no man knowes certeinely how long. 
They have seven sorts of letters, each single letter 
serving for a word, and many of them in their 
placing serve for six or seven, and each alphabet 
hath eight and fortie letters ; and yet with all these 
letters they have not the true pronunciation of 4, B, T, 
and some other letters. 

They observe no Sabbath, but certeine Faste Dayes, 
according to the moone—as the first of the moone, the 
15, or 28. On these dayes they goe to the church, and 
visit the sepulchres of the dead. The ninth day of 
the moone throughout the year they hold for ac- 
cursed ; and therefore on that daye will not begin, or 
undertake, any worke of consequence or importance, 
They strictly observe a faste on that day of the moneth 
on which their father or mother died ; which they doe 
so precisely keepe, that they will not touch or eate 
anything that hath blood. 


This is the fair side of the Japanese character, 
but there is also a very dark one. There is no 
country pretending to civilization in which life is 
held so cheap by the lawgiver as in Japan, and no 
country in which the sufferer undergoes death with 
so complete a sang froid. Executions, and some 
for very venial offences, are frequent; and the 
are accompanied by details of cold ferocity which 
would be incredible, were they not well authenti- 
cated. The writers in the present collection bear 
testimony to this effect, and their statements are 
confirmed by Kempfer and Thunberg. The 
anonymous author of the Harleian manuscript gives 
the following account of the Japanese laws : 


The lawes are very strict and full of severitie, 
affordinge no other kinde of punishment, but either 
death, or banishment. Murther, theft, treason, or 
the violation of any of the emperour’s proclamations or 
edicts, are punished with death ; so is adulterie also, 
if it be knowne, and the parties pursued ; but the 
devill, their master in those actions, hath taught 
them such cleanly conveyances, that seldom, or never, 
are they apprehended. They proceed both in contro- 
versies and criminal causes according to the verdict 
of the produced witnesses, and, the sentence being 
once past, they will not revoke or mitigate the severi- 
tie of it ; but if the parties attached have deserved 
death, they shall surely have it. And for the maner. 
They are eyther beheaded, or crucified. He kneels. 
down on his knees, and then comes the executioner 
behinde him and cuts off his head with a catan, or 
theyre countrie sword ; and, his head beinge off,, 
the young cavaliers trie their weapons on his limbes, 
and prove whether they can cut off an arme or lege 
at one blowe. The other have their armes and leges 
spread abroad on a crosse ; which done, they set the 
crosse upright in the ground, and then comes one either 
with a lance, or speare, and runnes the partie through 
the bodie. There he hangs untill he rots off ; ne man 
being suffred to take him downe. 


Captain Saris, the envoy of the East India @om- 
pany, who could have known nothing of what his 
predecessor had written, confirms his acceunt as 
follows : 


The eighth, (of July, 1613,) three Japonians were 
executed, viz., two men, and one woman ; tlie cause 
this ; the woman none of the honestest (her husband 
being trauelled from home) had appointed these two 
their seuerall houres to repair vnto her. The latter 
man not knowing of the former, and thinking the- 
time toolong, comming in before the houre appointed, 
found the firs: man with her already, and enraged 
thereat, he whipt out his cattan, and wounded both 
of them very sorely, hauing very neere hewne the 
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chine of the mang back in two. But as well as he 
might hee cleared himselfe of the woman and recouer- 
ing his cattan wounded the other. The street taking 
notice of the fray, forthwith seased vpon them, led 
them aside, and acquainted King Foyne therewith, 
and sent to know his pleasure, (for according to his 
will, the partie is executed,) who presently gaue 
order that they should cut off their heads ; which 
done, euery man that listed (as very many did) came 
to trie the sharpenesse of their cattans ypon the 
corps, so that before they left off, they had hewne 
them all three into peeces as small as a man’s hand, 
and yet notwithstanding did not then giue ouer, but 
placing the peeces one vpon another would try 
how many of them they could strike through at a 
blow; and the peeces are left to the fowles to 
deuoure. 


To conclude, we have to offer our hearty thanks 
to the editor of the present volume, Mr. Rundall, 
who has performed his task with care, truthfulness, 
and judgment. Possibly he may have somewhat 
exaggerated the civilization of the Japanese ; par- 
donable enough, however, when obliged to view 
them, not through modern glasses, but the rude 
spectacles of our great-great grandsires. One sub- 
ject, language and literature, is wholly omitted ; 
yet some scattered materials for an account of it 
might have been-gathered from Kempfer and 
Siebold. We trust the Hakluyt Society will go on 
with its useful and instructive labors. Among the 
excellent publications it has lately issued is an 
edition of Hakluyt’s own Divers Voyages, and a 
very curious manuscript Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia, admirably edited by Mr. Major. 
We are also promised a republication of the very 
rare East India Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton, 
and some valuable translations from the early 
Italian and German. We would venture, in addi- 
tion, to invite the attention of the council to the 
great group of the Philippine Islands, about which, 
to the discredit of one of the civilized nations of 
Europe, almost as little is known as of hermetical- 
ly-sealed Japan itself. The works of Pigafetta, 
from the MSS. in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, 
and the Antiquities of the Philippines by Fra. 
Juan de Placentia, published in 1589, especially 
deserve notice. 





From the Examiner. 
A MURDERER’S CONFESSION. 


Nor long ago we had occasion to remark upon 
the opportunities and encouragements to guilt af- 
forded by juries in capital cases, who with sufficient 


evidence before them refuse to convict. The of- 
fender is let loose to future crimes, emboldened by 
impunity to the past. With additional motive for 
desperation in the brand of suspicion which has 
been set upon him, he is hardened to consequences 
by his experience of the chances of escape. Cer- 
tainly a greater silliness was never uttered than the 
much-lauded ‘* Better that ninety-nine guilty men 
should go free than that one innocent, &c. &c. &c.”’ 
When the guilty escape, who is it but the innocent 
that suffer? 

Our attention has again been called to this sub- 
ject by a remarkable case lately described by one 
of the colonial judges, Mr. Therry, at the opening 
of the first Circuit Court at Brisbane in Moreton 
Bay.* If any intelligent person could entertain a 


* Letter to Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. P., 
with the Address to the Jury by His Honor Mr. Jus- 
tice Therry, &c., &c., &c. Sydney; Kemp and Fair- 
fax. London: J. Ridgway. 
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doubt that it is quite as much the duty and interest 
of society to see that a guilty man should be pdn- 
ished as to be careful that an innocent man should 
not suffer, this case would remove it. 

The man’s name was Lynch. Originally he had 
been transported from Ireland—apparently not for 
any proved capital offence ; and when put upon his 
trial in 1835 at the assizes of Berrima, near Sydney, 
on suspicion of having murdered a man employed 
on the same estate as himself, was somewhere 
about twenty-five years old. The prosecution 
failed; less from any reluctance of the jury to 
convict than from the fact of the most material 
witness entering the court in a state of drunken- 
ness ; and it was not until 1842, that Lynch again 
stood in the same dock on a similar charge, was 
convicted and hanged. The day before his execu- 
tion he confessed to a police magistrate of Berrima 
that not only had he been guilty of the murder for 
which he was acquitted in 1835, but that between 
his acquittal and his final sentence he had committed 
nine additional murders. He had promptly acted 
on the impunity extended to him, and had waded 
in blood to his heart’s content. 

We shall make no apology for quoting at consid- 
erable length from the confession of his guilt made 
to the police magistrate on the day before he was 
executed. We have seen nothing that better de- 
serves to be recorded among the moral phenomena 
of crime. The man’s appearance and manner on 
his last trial are described to have been not only not 
of a forbidding, but of a mild and prepossessing 
character; and, though undefended by counsel, he 
conducted his own defence with self-possession and 
coolness, as well as with remarkable ingenuity. 
In fact, Lynch was exactly the sort of man to 
engross the pity of excessively sympathizing people. 
He was the man for what Mr. Dickens cal]s a pet 
prisoner. He had not only the winning ways of a 
good fellow, but he had an eye to the sanction of 
the most respectable, religious, even kindly motives 
in the commission of his most enormous crimes, 
whenever the pious opportunity offered. We sus- 
pect the character to be more frequent than is 
commonly imagined ; we know it is just the sort 
of character that most commonly succeeds in giving 
a mischievous direction to false sympathies in our 
criminal courts ; and for this, among other reasons, 
we would particularly call attention to Lynch’s 
case. 

It is observed that there was no reason to doubt 
the truth of his statements after sentence was 
passed upon him. But the confession itself satis- 
fies us perfectly on that head. The motive for 
lying is past, and we see but the man’s natural 
cleverness, as well as the cold intensity of his 
selfishness, in his vivid relation of what he has felt 
and done. The greatest masters of fiction never 
excelled in this respect what we are about to quote. 
De Foe never wrote a narrative on which truth was 
more strikingly impressed, Fielding never pene- 
trated into motives more exact or villanous, than 
may be observed in Lynch’s confession. 

We should premise that the portions quoted in 
the appendix to Mr. Therry’s letter do not contain 
his detail of the circumstances attendant on what 
seems to have been the first murder he committed 
after getting free of the estate to which he was 
consigned on his acquittal from the murder of his 
fellow-servant. His victims in that case were two 
persons (one a black boy) whom he met acciden- 
tally on the road, and who were driving a dray 
belonging to a Mr. Cowper, laden with bacon and 
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other articles for the Sydney market. He killed 
them with an axe as they lay asleep, hid the bodies 
under a heap of stones, proceeded to Sydney, there 
sold the articles on the dray, and, returning with 
the empty dray up the country, fell in with two 
men named Fraser, father and son, who had charge 
of a dray and a horse team. 


While encamped (he states) at Bolland’s, at the 
Stone-quarry, the two Frasers came up with Bawtree’s 
horse team and dray. We sat together by the fire, had a 
great deal of talk, and, as usual, I told them as many 
lies as suited my purpose, and managed to get from 
them an account of the whole of their and their mas- 
ter’s concerns, as well as of the valuable load they had 
on. But I had then no intention of doing them any 
harm. We travelled together next day, and I was 
enabled to afford them great assistance in getting on 
their tired horses, for neither of them could drive well, 
and I was clever in the management of draft cattle. 
We encamped in Bargo Brush, by the side of the road, 
and a cart with two men and a woman afterwards joined 
us. When we were all lying down, and, I believe, all 
but myself asleep, a man on horseback rode up, and 
made particular inquiries about Mr. Cowper’s dray 
—describing it exactly, and telling the whole history 
of iis disappearance, as well as that of the driver and 
black boy. TI lay still, and did not speak a word, 
but Fraser—the old man—got up—between asleep 
and awake, and answered something at random. 
The rider then asked the distance to the nearest inn 
and went on. “*Whew!”? said I, *‘ this is sharp work 
—this will never do—I must get rid of this dray, and 
obtain another somehow.’’ J had the whole night to 
think over the matter, and to form my plans. So in 
the morning I went under the pretence of looking for 
my bullocks, but in reality of driving them away into 
a deep guiley. I strangled the dog belonging to Mr. 
Cowper's bullock driver, and staid away long enough 
to allow the other cart with the two men and the 
woman to leave—knowing that the Frasers—who 
seemed greatly to desire my company from the assist- 
ance I could give them in managing their teams, 
would wait for me. When I returned, I told them 
that my bullocks were nowhere to be found, and I had 
no doubt they had gone to their own home—up the 
country beyond Berrima. I consulted with them what 
I had best do, and we agreed that I should leave my 
dray there, since it was nearly empty, and go on with 
them for the bullocks, as they offered to take the few 
things I had on their dray. We encamped for this 
night in a flat on the other side of Cordeaux’s Hill. 


The magistrate who records the confession ex- 
presses some surprise that Lynch should have 
allowed another night to pass without perpetrating 
the intended murder. In the case of the driver and 
black boy in charge of Cowper's dray, he had struck 
them when asleep, and he added, *‘ if there be such 
a thing as the devil he was then busy with me, and 
would not leave me alone; it was as if somebody 
was tugging at me.’’ But what was tugging at 
him doubtless was no nearer resemblance to the 
much-maligned devil than his own eager desire to get 
at ‘*the bacon and other articles ;’’ and the same 
intense desire to benefit himself, which struck with- 
out misgiving at a sleeping man and boy, would 
probably whisper to him the danger of similarly 
assailing two sleeping men. He waited till the 
morning. 


In the morning (said he) young Fraser went over 
the ridge to get in the horses, and I volunteered to go 
with him and assist. It was cold, and I put on a 
pea-jacket—not to keep me warm, however, but to 
conceal an axe which I held under my arm. When I 
got up to young Fraser, I had no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the opportunity I wanted. J gave him one crack 
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on the head, and he just dropped like a log of wood: 
If people knew how easy it is to take away life, things 
of this kind would happen oftener. I then returned 
to old Fraser, who remained with the dray, and 
began yarning to him. After a time he began to 
wonder what had become of ** Wully.’’—I had my 
aze all right, but would not strike until I could make 
sure. At last he turned his head, and down he went. 
The next business to attend to was the getting rid of 
the bodies. I dragged the old one some yards out of 
the way, lest persons passing through the flat might 
come upon it, and then returned to the body of the 
son. With a spade I got from the dray, I dug a hole 
and buried him ; afterwards I buried the father in the 
same manner. 


That is a pregnant remark about the easiness of - 
taking away life, especially on the lips of a man 
who had also discovered how easy it was to evade 
the consequences of taking away life, under a 
system of criminal law framed as though expressly 
to give the culprit as many technical chances of 
escape as possible. But we now approach this 
wretch’s masterpiece of guilt, and it will be ob- 
served what effect the continued impunity has upon 
his method of viewing his own proceedings and 
motives. The assumed favor of Heaven seems to 
descend upon him as he finds himself at such 
— liberty to violate the laws of God and man. 

e puts himself in the position of a man injured by 
his proposed victims, becomes entitled to cal] upon 
Providence to direct him, and at last gets into such 
a devout frame of mind that he is quite shocked 
when one of the unhappy creatures he is about to 
murder develops a trait of wickedness ‘* so near 
to his own departure out of this world.” 


By the time I had finished, the day was far ad- 
vanced—so I thought it better to stop there for the 
night. By the evening of the next day I got to Mul- 
ligan’s. I had no notion of trusting them, or, indeed, 
anybody, so I amused them with an account of my 
being hired to drive up the dray for a gentleman in 
Sydney. The family consisted of—the old man, Mul- 
ligan—Mrs. Mulligan, who lived with him but was 
not his wife—her son, a lad of about eighteen—and 
her daughter, a girl of about fourteen. Mrs. Mulligan, 
seeing chests of tea on the dray, said she was out of 
tea, and proposed to buy a chest of me. .4¢ first I 
reminded her of the bad faith they had kept with me 
before, but pretended at length to bargain with her. 
But this was only my craft you should know, for I had 
no notion of letting her have any of the property, I 
only wanted to know how much money they had in the 
house. She said they had 9/. We did not come to 
apy agreement, but I let them hope they would get 
some of my master’s property. The next day, in the 
afternoon, I pulled out a note (1/.) and sent to Gray’s 
public-house for some rum to treat them. In the 
evening we drank together and got very sociable, but 
I took care not to drink much. Well! thoughts were 
in my head, and the time was coming on; Ibegan to 
feel very disturbed and I walked out of the hut. It 
was a clear, cold, windy night. I looked up at the 
bright moon, and I prayed to Almighty God to 
direct me! I said to myself, I am an injured man, 
and the Mulligans have defrauded me of what I per- 
illed life and liberty to obtain. That fellow, when I 
was starving in the Berrima Iron Gang, had many 
pounds which were justly mine in his hand. And now, 
would it not be right that they should lose all they 
possess as a judgment upon them for withholding his 
own from the poor prisoner? Heaven guide me, and 
point out to me what to do! Well, I went into the house 
again, and we had another glass of rum round. Now 
it was a cold, windy night, so I took up the axe and 
said I would go and cut a few barrow loads of wood 








for the fire, if John (meaning the young man) would 
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wheel them in. We went out and had some talk, 
whilst I was cutting up. He said that Mulligan was 
an old man, that he should have the farm at his 
death, and that God Almighty would soon take him 
away, adding that if he did not, he (John) would give 
him (mayhap) # helping hand. J was shocked to hear 
him speak in this way, knowing how near he was to 
his own departure out of this world ; so I said, ‘Ah! 
John, you should not speak in that way, you don’t 
know what may be in store for yourself.’’ At this 
time he had taken in two loads in the barrow, and 
was come for the third. I had just finished my work, 
so I took the axe, gave it a back-handed swing against 
his skull, and threw it down. J threw a quantity of 
boughs over the body and went back into the hut. 


. The scene which follows is yet more terrible, 
but before quoting it we should mention that the 
word cooey is explained to be a common mode of 
calling in Australia, which, by keeping up a long 
drawl on the first syllable, and uttering the Jast in 
a loud and sharp tone, is heard at a great distance 
in an Australian forest. 


We had another glass together, and the mother 
inquired for her son. I said he had offered to go into 
the bush to see if my horses were right. After a time 
she began to wonder that John did not come back, and 
to be very fidgety. This bothered me. She also 
mentioned a dream she had the night before—she 
thought she had an infant child, and that she had 
seen this child horribly mangled and covered with 
blood. I hated this old woman, for she used to toss 
cups and balls, and could foretell things. Well, 
nothing would satisfy her but she must go to the door 
and cooey. She cooeyed for John, but no John came, 
and at last she would not even drink—then old Mul- 
ligan said, ‘‘ Perhaps the lad is lost in the bush ;’’ 
and he took his gun outside to fire, for the purpose 
of directing him as to the position of the hut ; it did 
not suit me to have neighbors drawn to the house, so 
I said to Mulligan—*‘ You had better not fire—people 
will come—perhaps the police, and if we are to deal, 
it won’t answer that the dray should be seen here.’’ 
**Truth, lad, that’s a right thought of you,’’ he 
answered, and, instead of firing, folded his arms, 
holding the gun with the muzzle pointing up. Well ! 
there was no quieting the old woman, and J had my eye 
upon her inside, at the same time that I was standing 
by Mulligan outside. I saw her take out a large 
knife and conceal it in her own clothes, and then 
give it to the little girl ; there was no time to be lost 
—TI had left the axe on the ground when I had cut the 
wood, but my own, with which I had such good luck 
with the other four, was in the dray ;—but then, how 
to get it without showing my intent—but I never was 
at a loss in the scheming line, so I pretended that a 
dog I had got was troublesome, and took him to tie 
him to the wheel of the dray ; this gave me an oppor- 
tunity of getting the axe and placing it unperceived 
under my thick coat. By this time the old woman, 
who seemed bewitched, would be content with nothing 
short of going outside and looking for her son ; she 
went towards the spot and began moving the boughs 
whieh covered the body—now or never, thought I—I 
prayed to God to help me!!! determined to succeed 
or perish in the attempt—and kept my eye upon 
Mulligan, who was close beside me—he turned his 
head—one blow, and down he went. I then hastened 
towards the old woman—she was in the act of return- 
ing, having found her son’s body, but playing the 
cunning, she said, ** Lord! what brings the police 
here ? there are three of them getting over the fence.”’ 
I was not to be gulled that way, so I gave her my foot, 
which staggered her, and then brought her down. 
None now remained but the little girl—the poor little 
thing had never done me any injury, and I was really 
sorry for her—I went into the hut where she re- 
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mained, and I said to her—‘*‘ Now, my little girl! I 
will do for you what I would not for the others, for 
you ’re a good girl ; you shall have ten minutes to say 
your prayers.”” 


Here, says the magistrate who reports the con- 
fession, Lynch paused, as if even he had a difficulty 
in going on with the pitiable scene of the child 
begging for life. The magistrate therefore ended 
the pause by saying, ‘‘ In short, you killed her, and 
with the axe ;”’ to which he replied, ‘* I did,’’ and 
was told to proceed. 


I now, (he proceeded) began to consult with 
myself as to the best mode of disposing of the bodies. 
If I buried them in a frequented neighborhood, like 
that, it was likely that the graves might be discovered. 
There were plenty of Wombat holes near at hand, but 
it would be troublesome to carry all the bodies, and 
the native dogs might pull them partly out. I felt an 
aversion to the thought of burning the bodies of my 
fellow-creatures—it seemed such inhumanity—but 
then I considered that the poor things could feel 
nothing, and that it was little odds to them whether 
they were burned or buried. I therefore put them 
upon a heap of logs close to the house—where the 
Mulligans had been burning off a piece for potatoes. 
When the fire was well made up, I was surprised to 
see how the bodies burned. They flared up as if they 
were so many bags filled with fat. It was an awful 
thing to stand alone in the dead of night and to see 
the four bodies burning to ashes. By morning there 
was nothing left but a heap, like of slacked lime—I 
took it up in my hand, and buried it in another part 
of the paddock. I may have left, perhaps, some ends 
of bone behind. I then burned the greater part of the 
Mulligans’ clothes, and made such alterations in the 
house as I judged necessary ;—for I had still a difficult 
card to play, and must satisfy the neighborhood that 
I had become rightly possessed of the farm, horses, 
and cattle. 


That remark about the awfulness of standing 
alone and seeing the burning of the bodies which 
he had so coolly deprived of life, has perhaps 
never been surpassed for its wonderful selfishness. 
The reflection about the ‘inhumanity’ of the 
burning is a feeling more commonly met with, and 
one which has often misled justice in cases appar- 
ently doubtful. Eugene Aram thought it inhuman 
to tread upon a worm. 

We must pass over the details of his proceedings, 
which he gives at considerable length, to satisfy 
the neighborhood of his honesty and good faith. 
Suffice it to say, that his cunning quite equals the rest 
of his wickedness, and that he is ultimately received 
and welcomed as a most respectable man and 
worthy neighbor. He had now intended in future 
to be quite careful of this valuable character; but 
how it fell out that his old murderous habits were 
too strong for him, only his own language can 
worthily relate. 


I was now comfortably settled, made improvements 
on the farm, determined to clear and fence an addi- 
tional paddock, and intended to live honestly and do 
everything fair and square—but I was obliged to go 
down the country to settle things with Smith, then the 
landlord. He was a knowing shaver—but I was at 
least as deep as he—so we arranged matters to the 
satisfaction of us both. 

Returning home on one occasion from Sydney, on 
the 18th of February last—I encamped on the north 
side of Razor-back. In the morning, while on the 
point of starting, I was met and accosted by a strange 
man, who seemed very free and open in his conversa 
tion, and said that he wanted to get out of the way, 

















and that it might not be known where he was going. 
** Why ?’’ I said, “* you do not look like a bushranger.’’ 
** No,’’ said he, ‘‘ 1 ’m an emigrant from Ireland, and 
have just quarrelled with my wife, and have sworn 
never to live with her again.’? I wanted a man to 
help to put up some fencing. Now this was a pretty 
(2. e., strong-built) man, and had the look of a good 
man for working, and being simple enough to all ap- 
rance, seemed just the fellow to suit me. I spoke 
im fair—and after some more talk I hired him for 
six months for 15/. This was Kerns Landregan, the 
man on whose account I am about to suffer. At the 
time I speak, I had not the most distant intention of 
doing him an injury. We proceeded together towards 
Berrima.. I gathered more from him on the way—he 
said that he and his wife had earned together as much 
as 8/. per week, up the country, during the last 
harvest. On my saying it was a large sum—he said 
that he could work against any man, and his wife 
was accustomed to work too. She used to bind the 
sheaves for him. On his parting with her he had 
stuck to the money (that is, kept it himself.) J said, 
** Is she your lawful wife ?’? He replied, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
** And can you,”’ said, I, ** defraud your own lawful 
wife of the money she has hardly earned by the sweat 
of her brow ?—I would myself take a musket and rob 
upon the highway sooner than be guilty of such 
cruelty.’’ I tried to persuade him to give her some of 
his money, but he was obstinate. When we passed 
Bolland’s, where his wife was staying, I saw her, 
while he hid himself under some clothes in my cart. 
I then again tried to persuade him to give his wife 
her own proper share, since he had parted from her, 
as he declared, forever. But he had no feeling for 
her, and my heart began to turn against him, and 
to feel a hatred for him as a selfish and hardhearted 
man. When we got to Crisp’s he hid himself again, 
and on my asking all about it, as we got on the road, 
he gave me an account of his having accused Mr. Crisp, 
before the magistrates, of stealing a bundle that he 
had left at the house. From his account I perceived 
he was a kind of lawyer and fond of court. Besides, 
on getting better acquainted with him, I found he was 
by no means simple, as I at first supposed, but had a 
deal of cunning about him.—I was sorry that I had 
hired him, and would have got rid of him at once, 
but, as ill-luck would have it, having nothing about 
me but orders, which I could not get cashed at Stone- 
quarry, I had borrowed a one-pound note of him—I 
tried everywhere, in vain, to change my orders during 
the day, but could not ;—I was even obliged to borfow 
another one-pound note from him. Towards sundown, 
two men with bundles joined us on this side of Nattai 
Bridge, and expressed their intention of camping with 
us for the night. But this did not suit me, so that I 
spoke roughly to them, on which they were offended 
and wenton. We encamped (Landregan and I) on 
the spot well known to you, sir, and then I began to 
think what I should do; I was greatly agitated, and 
could not close my eyes, while the other fellow slept 
like a pig. What was I to do? If I took this 
fellow with his law to the farm with me, it would cer- 
tainly be my ruin, for, after using his wife as he had 
done, he would not stop at informing against me ; 
even if I got money in Berrima, (which I could do,) 
and paid him his two pounds, telling him at the same 
time to be off, he would have me up to court for a 
breach of agreement, and then the magistrate might 
ask questions. We had been seen together by so 
many people on the rord that there would be a great 
risk in killing him ; but, everything considered, it 
seemed the safest and best plan after all. He deserved 
it for his ill-usage of his wife, and he had some money 
in his pocket, although it was not for his money I 
killed him. I passed the night thinking over these 
thoughts, and on the next morning, after putting to 
the horse, I set my eye upon him. He was a power- 
ful made man, I—small—as you see I am—and he 
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had boasted to me that since he was fifteen or sixteen 
years old he had never met the man that could throw 
him. Well! my man, thought I, I fancy I shall be 
able to settle you notwithstanding your fine limbs. 
He had just laid down the tomahawk with which he 
had been cutting a little wood to make up the fire. I 
took it up without his perceiving me. ‘* Now I must 
mind what I am about, for if I do not hit fair, and he 
tackles with me, I shall be done.’’ He sat astride on 
the long log on which our fire was, smoking hts pipe, 
thinking of nothing ; his head was a little turned 
from me.—I gave him one blow, and he fell, and then 
another when he was down, but the first settled him. 
I then hid the body under some bushes, where it was 
found next day, stripping off all the clothes to the 
shirt and hiding them.—I intended to have returned 
as soon as I conveniently could, and buried the body 
—but my time was come, and I can see the hand of 
God in my detection, for I well remember taking off 
the belt (the discovery of which in my house was the 
strongest thing against me at the trial) and throwing 
it into a small hole of water, but afterwards perceiv- 
ing the end of it above the water, and fearing to leave 
it there, I pitched it into the cart, and never thought 
of it since. This was Sunday—I returned home, and 
on the Tuesday I was apprehended by your orders. 
You know, sir, how, by degrees, everything then came 
out, 


The murderer's indignation at the man’s having 
tun off with his wife’s money, and his description 
of how his ‘* heart’’ began to turn against a fellow 
that could ill-treat his wife in that selfish and hard- 
hearted way, amazing as they are, fall short of the 
touch which takes us suddenly, and as though un- 
consciously, to the source of these respectable 
emotions. ‘* After using his wife as he had done, 
he would not stop at informing against me.”” And 
is it necessary to point attention to the feeling which 
breaks out in the exulting phrase, ‘* Well, my man !”’ 
&c. Success in murder, a career of crime passed 
with impunity, arrives at last at the same sense of 
power, and the same disposition to display it with- 
out scruple, which attend success in other pursuits 
when equally complete. 

But Lynch's time came, and he was enabled to 
see ‘‘ the hand of God in his detection,’’ just as he 
had fancied his acquittal from his first murder, and 
his subsequent safe guidance through the horrible 
succession of deeds detailed, equally due to the favor 
of Heaven. Those who know human nature most 
profoundly have never failed to connect this evil 
belief that evil may be good, this prostituted reli- 
ance on providential mercies, and other hardened 
pretences to a religious feeling, with the worst as 
well as meanest crimes of which humanity is capa- 
ble; yet it is precisely such displays which still 
most frequently enlist diseased sympathies in our 
courts of justice and elsewhere. We recommend 
Lynch’s case in all its parts to the study of English 
juries. It illustrates several points to which they 
cannot give too much attention. We remember no 
such impressive warning against those vague 
notions of mercy to the guilty in criminal cases 
which are so often the means of inflicting unmerci- 
ful cruelties on the innocent. It is high time thai 
correct notions should prevail in this respect. Lord 
Campbell pruposes, in an excellent bill now before 
Parliament, to remove many technical facilities 
which at present favor the escape of guilt. But 


the greatest of all will still lurk in the corner of 
every jury-box, where it is not felt that what is due 
to the individual charged with crime, is due in ano 
less degree to the society against which the crime 





has been committed. 
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From the Spectator. 
COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE.* 


[uis volume is by the author of Friends in 
Council, and probably of some other works of the 
nature of essays or disquisitions on practical and 
historical subjects, that have been published by Mr. 
Pickering. ‘The books we speak of have all certain 
features in common. They are distinguished by 
accomplished scholarship—extensive and various 
reading, somewhat out of the beaten track—a genial 
feeling for human advancement—philanthropy and 
liberality, without the cant and conventions. The 
thoughts are frequently new and valuable, but on 
the whole the books are more indebted to their man- 
ner than their matter for an original appearance ; 
it is less the thought than the mode of conveying 
it which gives an air of novelty. This mode is not 
exactly imitative, but it is based upon the study 
of our Elizabethan prose writers; the old style 
being stripped of its pedantry and warmed by a 
geniality and Wordsworthian appreciation of na- 
ture, not always felt or at least expressed by those 
elder worthies. ‘The contemporary to whose style 
the nooks we are speaking of bear the nearest re- 
semblance is the author of The Statesman. This 
resemblance is perhaps closer in the present volume 
than in any of its predecessors, so much so as al- 
most to look like an alter idem. 

Companions of my Solitude is a series of essays, 
varied by an occasional dialogue, and by an every- 
day, natural story, of considerable attraction, and 
containing the very romance of everyday life. There 
is occasionally some of the approach to tediousness 
that we noticed in the last volume of Friends in 
Council ; arising from the same cause, a disposition 
to make writing do the work of matter, sometimes 
in the body of the essay itself, more frequently in 
a species of proem which introduces many of the 
papers. As a whole, however, there is more life 
and interest in this volume; owing, we think, to 
the greater interest of the subjects, which have a 
bearing upon universal or contemporary questions. 
There are remarks upon the evils of English law, 
and upon the difficulties and shortcomings of Eng- 
lish statesmanship and government, with a slight 
notice of Peel, distinguished by a nice appreciation 
of one trait of his character. 


It always appeared to me ‘that he had the most 
peculiar appreciation of the irrationality and difficulty 
to manage of mankind. This was one of the things 
which made him so cautious. He never threw out his 
views or opinions till the moment when they were to 
be expressed in action. He did not want to provoke 
needless opposition. In short, it was clear that he 
had the keenest apprehension of the folly of the world : 
he was very obstinate withal, or, as I had better say, 
resolved ; and very sensitive. He did nothing under 
the hope that it would pass easily and cost him noth- 
ing to do ; and yet, at the same time, though he fore- 
saw distinctly opposition and unreason and calumny, 
he felt them more perhaps than quite beseemed so wise 
and resolute a man when they did come. 


A large portion of the volume is devoted to that 
crying evil and shame of civilized society, the pros- 
titution of great cities; a shame and an evil of so 
vast a magnitude, involving in itself so much of 
misery and degradation for women, so much of 
heartlessness, coarse-mindedness, and cruelty in 
men, and permeating society at large with such a 
mass of hypocrisy, that but for faith in freedom and 


ering. 
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progress it might be doubted whether oriental poly- 
gamy or savageism itself were not a preferable state 
to that where a large portion of society seems offered 
up as victims to the rest. This topic is handled by 
the author with kindliness and sense, and illus- 
trated by Elverton’s story, to which we have already 
alluded. There are in the essays upon it a good 
many apt and some useful suggestions; but the 
author hardly goes to the root of the matter—partly, 
perhaps, because the subject scarcely admits of it 
in a book that aims at being popular and elegant; 
partly, we think, because the writer, with all his 
keenness, his scholarship, his reflective powers, 
and his knowledge of life, has hardly acumen to 
pierce to the marrow of complicated questions, or 
comprehensiveness to seize a whole, although his 
training and his style make an appearance of ap- 
proaching this highest reach of philosophy. 

The remarks on prostitution evolve a variety of 
other topics, especially in treating of remedies. 
They are sometimes rather wide of the mark con- 
sidered as practical remedies, but shrewd in refer- 
ence to actual affairs. 


There are various things which the State could do 
in these matters ; but it would require a very wise 
and great government ; and how is such a thing to be 
got? In the act of rising to power men fail to obtain 
the knowledge and thought, and espe¢ially the purpose, 
to use power. There is some eastern proverb, I think, 
about the meanest reptiles being found at the top of 
the highest towers. That, as applied to government, is 
ill-natured and utterly untrue. But people who are 
swarming up a difficult ascent, or maintaining them- 
selves with difficulty on a narrow ledge at a great 
height, are not employed exactly in the way to become 
great philosophers and reformers of mankind. Con- 
stitutional governments may be great blessings, but 
nobody can doubt that they have their price. There 
are, however, excellent men in high places amongst 
us at the present moment ; but timidity in attempting 
good is their portion, especially by any way that has 
not become thoroughly invincible in argument. I sup- 
pose the man who was to try some very generous thing 
as a statesman, and were to fail, would be irretriev- 
ably lost as a statesman. 

Meanwhile, socialism is put forward to fill the void 
of government ; and if government does not make exer- 
tion, we may yet have dire things to encounter. By 
government in the foregoing sentence I mean not only 
what we are in the habit of calling such, but all the 
governing and directing persons inanation. Some of 
them are certainly making great efforts, even now, and 
there lies our hope. 


The author gives a short case illustrative of the 
causes that lead to the prostitution of the poor, and 
then proceeds to hit off the Church. 


Now of course there are thousands of cases of this 
kind in which one feels that the poor child has slipped 
out of the notice and care of people who would have 
been but too glad to aid her. I dare say neither 
mother nor child ever went to any church or chapel. 
And, in truth, let us be honest and confess that going 
to church in England is somewhat of an operation, 
especially to a poor, ill-clad person. This system of 
pews and places, the want of openness of churches, the 
length of the service resulting from the admixture of 
services, the air of over-cleanliness and respectability 
which beset the place, and the difficulty of getting out 
when you like, are sad hindrances to the poor, the 
ill-dressed, the sick, the timid, the fastidious, the 
wicked, and the cultivated. 

And then there is nobody into whose ear the poor 
girl can pour her troubles, except she comes as a beg- 
gar. This will be said to be a leaning on my part to 
the confessional. I cannot help that ; I must speak 











THACKERAY’S SECOND LECTURE. 


the truth that is in me. And I wish that many 
amongst us Protestants, who would, I doubt not, wel- 
come the duty, could, without pledging ourselves to 
all manner of doctrines, but merely by a genial use of 
those common relations of life which bring us in daily 
contact with the poor, fulfil much of what is genuinely 
good in the functions of a confessor, and thus become 
brothers of mercy and brothers of charity to the poor. 

Meanwhile, it is past melancholy, and verges on 
despair, to reflect what is going on amongst ministers 
of religion, who are often but too, intent upon the fop- 
peries of religion to have heart and time for the sub- 
stantial work intrusted to them—immersed in heart- 
breaking trash from which no sect is free ; for here 
are fopperies of discipline, there fopperies of doctrine 
(still more dangerous as it seems to me). And yet 
there are these words resounding in their ears, ‘‘ Pure 
religion and undefiled is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep oneself 
unspotted from the world.’? And the word ‘ world,”’ 
as Coleridge has well explained, is this order of things, 
the order of things you are in. Clerical niceness and 
over-sanctity, for instance, and making more and 
longer sermons than there is any oecasion for, and in- 
sisting upon needless points of doctrine, and making 
Christianity a stumbling-block to many—that, excel- 
lent clergymen, (for there are numbers who deserve 
the name,) that is your world, there lies your tempta- 
tion to err. 


One of the papers is on the art of rising. It is 


set in a sort of story that facilitates the introduction | 
of subordinate matters, as is this writer’s wont, and | 


contains a good many remarks which, like the 
advice in Mr. Taylor’s Statesman, hang between 
pure worldliness and worldly philosophy. This is 
one. 


Get, if you can, into one or other of the main grooves 
of human affairs. It i8 all the difference of going by 
railway, and walking over a ploughed field, whether 
you adopt common courses, or set up one for yourself. 
You will see, if your times are anything like ours, 
most inferior persons highly placed in the army, in 
the church, in office, at the bar. They have somehow 
got upon the line, and have moved on well with very 
little original motive power of their own. Do not let 
this make you talk as if merit were utterly neglected 
in these or any professions : only that getting well into 
the groove will frequently do instead of any great 
excellence. 


There is no getting well into these grooves, we 
fancy, without great luck or ‘‘ good connexions ;”’ 
but this perhaps the author may intend to intimate 
in another place, where he talks of friends, all the 
while meaning ‘* connexions.”’ 

As valuable a paper as any of the miscellaneous 
essays is that on law. Specific modes of remedy 
are not there, but the author broadly and boldly 
indicates the direction in which they may be found ; 
and points out the evils with a calm but unsparing 
finger. 


Law, for example, what a loss is there—of time, of 
heart, of love, of leisure! There are good men whose 
minds are set upon improving the law ; but I doubt 
whether any of them are prepared to go far enough. 
Here again we must hope most from general improve- 
ment of the people. Perhaps, though, some one great 
genius will do something for us. I have often fancied 
that a man might play the part of Brutus in the law. 
He might simulate madness in order to insure freedom. 
He might make himself a great lawyer, rise to emi- 
nence in the profession, and then turn round and say, 
“Tam not going to enjoy this high seat and dignity ; 
but intend henceforward to be an advocate for the 
people of this country against the myriad oppressions 
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chief-justiceships for me. I have only pretended to 
be this slave in order that you should not say that I 
am an untried and unpractical man—that I do not 
understand your mysteries.”” * bd * * 

I do not know a meaner and sadder portion of a 
man’s existence, or one more likely to be full of im- 
patient sorrow, than that which he spends in waiting 
at the offices of lawyers. ° ws a - 

No man can imagine, not Swift himself, things more 
shameful, absurd, and grotesque, than the things 
which do take place daily in the law. Satire becomes 
merely narrative. A modern novelist depicts a man 
ruined by a legacy of a thousand pounds, and sleeping 
under a four-legged table because it reminded him of 
the days when he used to sleep in a four-post bed. 
This last touch about the bed is humorous, but the 
substance of the story is dry narrative only. 





From the Examiner, 
MR. THACKERAY’S SECOND LECTURE. 


In this instance, as in that of the first lecture, we 
select from the reports of the morning papers that 
which appears to be most characteristic of the ac- 
tual expressions of the lecturer. The manner of 
Mr. Thackeray’s delivery was equally admirable 
as on the first occasion, and he did greater justice 
to it by making himself perfectly audible through- 
out, and in all parts of the room. Any estimate 
of the matter of the discourse must of course be 
subject to the very various tastes which men of in- 
dependent judgment will apply for themselves to 
the questions brought under discussion ; but that 
Mr. Thackeray’s views are original, and stated in 
a highly interesting way, few will be disposed to 
doubt. That he violently underrated Congreve, and 
as violently overrated Addison, we must for our- 
selves be permitted to say—protesting at the same 
time against the doctrine, urged in defence of Ad- 
dison’s coldness to his contemporaries, that a writer 
is justified first in setting up for his own use a cer- 
tain high estimate of his own genius, and next in 
supposing the rest of the genius of his time to be 
so far beneath those imaginary and self-satisfactory 
altitudes as to hold him excused from any fair or 
kindly recognition of it. We do not think that 
really great writers are apt to feel in this way ; and 
we are sure at any rate that as little by Addison’s 
own extraordinary greatness, as by the extraordi- 
nary minuteness of Pope and others of his contem- 
poraries, may the plea be considered a good one in 
the particular case. Mr. Thackeray closed his ac- 
count of Congreve with the remark that there was 
not a lovable or natural passage in his writings, 
and that a single flash of Swift’s genius, a piece 
of Steele’s tender wit, or a beam of the mild ra- 
diance of Addison, was worth them all. Yet for 
one of the most natural and charming papers in the 
Tatler we are indebted to Congreve ; and it con- 
tains the sentence which has been so often quoted 
and justly praised as a very quintessence of feeling 
and tenderness—where he says of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings that *‘ to love her was a liberal edu- 
cation.” 


Still greater numbers of the world of literature and 
fashion crowded to Mr. Thackeray’s second lecture on 
Thursday. The subjects chosen were Congreve and 
Addison. The former was a character almost made 
for the pencil of the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’’ Con- 
greve was a disciple of foppery and fun, dissipation 
and art, a fine gentleman, with fine parts ; and, to 
crown ail, passing worthless, The opening was quite 
in the old characteristic style. We were reminded 





and vexations of the law. No chancellorships or 


how, just before the Reform Bill, the young gentle- 
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men of the ‘* Union,’’ at Cambridge, were of opinion 
that great noblemen who owned boroughs always had 
their eye on the club as a place to get politicians from ; 
how Jones, of John’s, &c., supported our sacred in- 
stitutions, or denounced priestcraft, with that idea 
always present to them. ‘This introduced the mention 
of the large crop of places given to literary men in 
Addison and Congreve’s time ; how a neat copy of 
Latin verses, or a happy ‘‘ode’’ on a public event, 
made the young collegian’s fortune. Congreve was 
then formally introduced as an example of extreme 
literary prosperity ; how everything went well with 
him ; how he was beau, wit, and lover—ambrosial, 
irresistible, magnificent. He was described as a de- 
lightful rascal ; as a gay disciple of the ‘‘ eat-and- 
drink-for-tomorrow-we-die”’ school. As for his com- 
edy, that Mr. Thackeray characterized as essentially 
pagan or heathen. He illustrated the effect produced 
by an examination of it, now-a-days, by a singularly 
happy metaphor—it was like visiting Pompeii, and 
seeing Sallust’s house, there, in the ruins. The cake 
and wine in the jars. The jester’s laughing skull— 
the breast of a dancing girl. The charred banquet 
table. He pointed out with a sad ridicule its immor- 
ality—the father treated as a dotard—the husband as 
a victim. He exposed in a style at once mournful and 
quizzical the hollowness of a gayety that had no love 
in it, and produced the happiest effect by interspers- 
ing earnest reprobation of the system with laughter at 
what was superficially absurd in it ; for instance, 
when making out our comic writer something very 
like a scoundrel, he jested at his conceit, and did not 
even spare his wig. Hence this part of his discourse 
was like a sermon where you saw the sinner—not only 
as sinner but as the individual of every-day life. And 
you were reminded at last that Congreve left his 
money, not to Mrs. Bracegirdle, who did want it, but 
to the great lady who did not want it at all. Addison 
is obviously one of Mr. Thackeray’s greatest favorites. 
He sketched his life throughout, dwelling on its nota- 
ble incidents with a pleasant commentary, the charm 
of which consisted in this—that it was always social 
and familiar, treating Addison as Addison himself 
treats Sir Roger de Coverley, with a philosophical 
familiarity. He was noways bigoted in doing this 
task of biography, for he took to pieces the famous 
figure of the angel in his ‘* Campaign,”’ and plainly 
treated the poem as containing a great deal of mere 
stuff. Apropos of the said angel, he showed that it 
was the foundation of the writer’s fortune, and got 
him his first great step in the world. ‘* Ah!’’ ex- 
claimed he playfully at this point, ‘‘ these sort of 
angels’ visits are few and far between to men of let- 
ters. It is not often that angels’ wings flutter at 
second-floor windows.’’ Addison, he said, was un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest geniuses, and this made 
it natural that he should not have been much given to 
praising too much. He seldom praised any but the 
very highest men, but he bowed down with delight to 
the imperial genius of Milton. However, Mr. Thack- 
-eray did not seem to think that he liked to praise 
_young Mr. Pope, the great satirist, very much. He 
would not have dispraised him, perhaps, but—if Mr. 
Addison’s men had done so, he did n’t think Mr. Ad- 
- dison would have taken his pipe out of his mouth to 
‘tell them to stop. Addison was indubitably a good- 
‘hearted, kind man, a benevolent, pure-minded man 
towards his fellow-creatures ; if he had no very start- 
ling virtues, he surely had no vices—scarcely a fault, 
except one which he was known to be rather addicted 
to—his fondness for wine. Without this he would have 
been, the lecturer announced, (very characteristical- 
ly,) ‘*a more perfect man—and without it we should 
not have loved him so much,.’’ There was, we ob- 
. served, a sort of particular expectancy, as Mr. Thack- 
eray came to the part where he spoke of Addison’s 
marriage. He narrated agreeably how he wrote to 
young Lord Warwick, describing the warbling of the 





nightingales. These nightingales were intended to 
warble in the ear of Lord Warwick’s mamma. He 
married the countess, and died in Holland House 
three years after that splendid but uncomfortable 
union. The lecturer next characterized Addison as a 
** man’s man,’’ and as one of the most determined 
**club men’’ of hisday. Women he judged of super- 
ficially, and knew little of them. One only he knew 
well, and her he did not think very much of. The 
concluding part of the lecture dealt more particularly 
with the great man’s literary character. He de- 
scribed him as the gentlest of satirists ; one who 
pointed out to you in a delightful manner the foibles 
of your neighbor, and, turning his head over his 
shoulder, whispered to him good. At this point of 
the disquisition Mr. Thackeray read very effectively 
some choice specimens of the Addisonian humor, and 
concluded in a high and serious strain, after reading 
one of his most famous poems, by a warm description 
of his susceptibility to religious impressions. Nothing 
could have been more satisfactory altogether than the 
reception of the lecture by the crowded audience, and 
indeed it was, perhaps even more than the last one, a 
delightful specimen of the author’s power. 





From the Spectator. 
MISS MARTINEAU’S INTRODUCTION TO THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE PEACE.* 


Tuts volume is nominally an introduction to the 
History of the Peace, which was commenced by Mr. 
Charles Knight and completed by Miss Martineau. 
It is in fact a summary of our history from 1800 to 
1815, prefaced by a rapid introduction to the latter 
history of the eighteenth century, from the outbreak 
of the French revolution to the union with Ireland, 
Pitt’s retirement, and Addington‘s accession. 

Compared with recent historical productions, 
where even secondary events are treated in ample 
detail, Miss Martineau’s work is rather a comment- 
ary thanahistory. Events are narrated, but for the 
most part rapidly and succinctly ; sometimes they 
are ‘‘ doubled up.’’ In all cases Miss Martineau 
aims at extracting their essential qualities, rather 
than entering into their minutie ; so that it is as 
much her opinion of the period as the period itself 
which is presented to the reader. This, indeed, is 
really the case in all histories ; they exhibit not the 
things themselves, but the historian’s idea of them ; 
the predominance of fact over commentary being 
merely a difference in composition. As much of 
judgment may be insinuated in a narrative as is dis- 
played in an open discussion, and perhaps more 
mischievously, the reader being less upon his guard. 

Be it story, be it opinion, this Introduction is an 
interesting and a meritorious work. The military 
and political events have an inherent interest that 
seems never to satiate; and Miss Martineau has 
well condensed them into a moderate compass, so 
that the reader can grasp the whole without weari- 
ness or strain. In warlike affairs, she seems to 
have been content with what may be called popular 
authorities ; the Wellington Despatches being about 
the limit of her recondite researches. In civil 
matters, she has very closely read the valuable 
memoirs that have been published within these last 
ten or twelve years—the Malmesbury Papers, the 
Lives of Eldon, Sidmouth, and Plumer Ward, the 
Nelson Correspondence, Brougham’s Historical 
Characters, and other similar productions ; and she 
has extracted their most dramatic points and their 
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most conclusive information. Whether the con- 
clusions may always be deemed correct, will in a 
measure depend upon the preconceptions of the 
reader. Critically speaking, she has extracted the 
very pith of her authorities, according to her view ; 
and this view is truer than many might expect. 
Miss Martineau has read the past with the lights 
of the present; allowing for the circumstances of 
the time as motives of action in individuals, form- 
ing a philosophical estimate of the times them- 
selves, and correcting or modifying her judgment 
by facts which have since seen the light, or by the 
softened opinion of the present day. She is liberal 
in her opinions; but it is not old whig liberalism, 
or the modern cant of liberalism, but a philosophical 
liberalism, even if it be a philosophy of her own. 
Napoleon is judged sternly, but truly; Pitt with 
kindliness and allowance; the amplest justice is 
done to Wellington ; and while doubts are thrown 
upon the necessity of the early revolutionary wars, 
it is admitted that the Napoleonic wars could not 
have been avoided, owing to the character of the 
French ruler. ‘To pronounce too harsh a judgment 
on the shallow, narrow-minded, but obstinate men 
who ruled this country from the death of Fox and 
the expulsion of “ All the Talents” till the con- 
clusion of the period of which the historian treats, 
is almost impossible. We think Miss Martineau 
underrates the abilities of George the Third; at 
least she does not appreciate his thorough mastery 
of representative government as he understood it, his 
knowledge of current public opinion, and the manner 
in which he contrived through these means to have 
his own way, in spite of the great whig families at 
one time, of Pitt, Canning, and Dundas, at another, 
and of ** Allthe Talents’ onathird occasion. She 
also unduly depreciates Castlereagh. An orator 
or philosophical statesman he certainly was not: 
but he was a man of clear views and of great firm- 
ness ; he could impress his views upon the House 
of Commons in a roundabout way, distinctly if not 
effectively ; and he must have had considerable 
powers of managing a public assembly, otherwise 
he could not have led the House of Commons so 
long. To reécho, as Miss Martineau does in this 
instance, the old whig talk of thirty years ago, is 
to lower the whigs themselves : if Castlereagh was 
80 very poor a creature, what must be thought of 
the opponents, who never could even shake him in 
his seat? 

Traces of a similar feeling are shown upon the 
Irish rebellion in connection with the American 
war, though rather affecting the scale of the nar- 
rative than the conclusion. As much space is given 
to one individual case of oppression as to the whole 
Russian campaign. 

Military and civil affairs or political economy 
are not the only topics of Miss Martineau. She 
opens her work with a large and temperate view 
of the old principle of the balance of power, and 
traces the successes of the revolution to the manner 
in which statesmen had overlooked the people, and 
the incapacity even of the best and greatest of them 
to deal with the new power as suddenly as it rose : 
indeed, it may be doubted whether it was dealt with 
really and truly in this country till Peel’s last ad- 
ministration, while abroad it has never been dealt 
with at all. The social condition of the nation, 
and the spirit of the middle classes and the populace, 
are not overlooked, if the matters connected with 
them are somewhat exaggerated. Neither is the 
outward condition of the country forgotten. This 
was Ireland at the beginning of the century. 
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The fertile parts of Limerick, Cork, and Kerry, and 
elsewhere, were separated by vast wildernesses, where 
no roads existed, and scarcely here and there a path. 
Swarms of people lived in these wilds, like rabbits in 
a warren. Not a plough or a cart was to be seen for 
many miles together ; and the weed-grown mud hovels 
of the inhabitants could scarcely have been discerned 
by the stranger, though a hundred might be within 
reach of his eye. But few strangers ventured there. 
The soldiery and police could make no way ; and they 
knew that every man’s mind and hand were against 
them. Such districts were always the hiding-places 
of smugglers, thieves, and men in danger from soci- 
ety ; and now, those who had outlawed themselves by 
their share in the rebellion of 1798 were harbored 
among the wilds. There was little commerce between 
the towns and the rural districts, to bind them to- 
gether, and create mutual interests. The only produce 
of county Kerry was butter ; and that was carried 
to Cork on horseback. The proportion of inhabitants 
employed upon the land was more than double that so 
employed in England ; while the isolation of the class 
from the rest of the world was much greater ; so that 
wrong ideas, once introduced among the rural multi- 
tude, were irremovable ; and the temptation to rule 
them as slaves or banditti was as strong to the land- 
owners and the government, as it was to hot-blooded 
and sanguine patriots to make them tools. Nothing 
had been done to remove from the minds of this por- 
tion of the population the discontents which had ex- 
ploded in rebellion two years before ; and they did 
not know that they had anything to do with England 
but to hate her. 


As a contrast to this picture the battle of Water- 
loo may be taken. There is of course nothing new 
in the facts, nay, there are no particular facts, and 
objections might be made to the perfect accuracy 
of the representation ; but it may be instanced as a 
specimen of Miss Martineau’s power of drawing 
out the essential elements of her military sub- 
jects. 


Bliicher’s retreat compelled Wellington to retire 
from Quatre Bras ; and, by the afternoon of the 17th, 
he and his army had fallen back to Waterloo. There 
the great captain drew out his forces, across two high 
roads, with a ravine at his right extremity, and a 
height above a hamlet as his extreme post on the left, 
whence he could communicate with Bliicher, who had 
promised to come to his aid if he should be attacked. 
In front of the right centre was a farm-house ; in 
front of the left centre was another. All the night of 
the 17th, the French were taking up their position on 
a range of heights in front. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of the 18th, the 
French made the attack. All day, they strove for the 
farm-house in front of the British right centre ; and 
all day it was held against them. They won the 
other farm-house—the German Legion within it hav- 
ing expended their ammunition, and being, at the 
moment, cut off from supply. A heavy cannonading 
along the whole line accompanied and sustained these 
assaults ; and, during the whole day, the British in 
their lines sustained the fierce charges, in constant 
succession, now of cavalry, now of infantry, now of 
cavalry and infantry together. There is nothing in 
the history of battles more sublime than the general- 
ship which could order, and the patient valor that 
could sustain, such a method of fighting as this. It 
foiled Napoleon in his strongest point. He had 
always hitherto broken through the enemy’s line, by 
bringing his force to bear upon one part (a weak one, 
if he could find it) ; but here he tried after it the 
whole day without succeeding. He had now ‘to 
measure himself with this Wellington ;’’ and he had 
met his match. He gathered his artillery en masse, 
and made dreadful havoc on certain points ;—the 
vacant space was instantly filled up again. He ar- 
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ranged his bodies of cavalry so as to support each 
other, and sent them to make desperate efforts to 

ierce the British line of infantry. Ina moment, the 
fine became squares, and the ground was maintained. 
At six in the evening not a point was gained by the 
French. Any advantage which had been yielded in 
the shock of a moment, had been immediately re- 
sumed. In the quiet words of Wellington, ‘ these 
attacks were uniformly unsuccessful.’’ It was im- 
possible, after these eight hours of slaughter, to say 
where the victory would rest. The most doubtful 
moment for the allies was soon after this—about 
seven o’clock. By this time Biilow’s corps had come 
up ; and Bliicher himself was on the heights on the 
British left, ready to take charge of the French right. 
Napoleon was now about to make a final desperate 
effort to rout the allies, by an attack of a vast force 
upon the British left centre. Wellington saw it, and 
ordered every disposable man to the spot. Presently, 
the continued roar of cannon and musketry was ‘‘ the 
most dinning’’ ever heard by those on the field. 
Presently again there was a sudden, complete, brief 
pause ; and then again a tremendous outburst of 
mingled sounds. The French had been checked, cast 
in heaps of dead and wounded ; the remainder turned, 
fled, and were in an instant pursued by the whole 
British line. When Napoleon saw that the British 
had broken in upon his Old Guard, he turned pale as 
death, and said, in a tone of dismay, ‘‘ They are all 
mixed!’ Wellington’s word to his Guards in a 
ditch, ‘‘ Up, Guards, and at them !’’ had been potent. 
They were all mixed, as the British bore down the 
best reserve and last hope of Napoleon. 


Many passages of interest on a variety of sub- 
jects crowd upon us. Perhaps Miss Martineau’s 
sketches of character in explanation of conduct best 
display her ability and her mode of treatment. The 
pictures of Pitt, the King, and Addington, in refer- 
ence to Pitt’s resignation of office and Addington’s 
accession, exhibit great skill and judgment. Upon 
the whole, however, her account of Nelson is the 
best instance of Miss Martineau’s merit as a portrait- 
painter. It contains in the smallest compass the 
completest example of the various traits of her com- 
position, especially her criticism and her kindliness 
of mind. 


It was while Mr. Pitt was in the midst of the strug- 
gle of feeling which has been described as succeeding 
the news of the capitulation of Ulm—only on the 
Thursday after that Sunday when he carried the 
Dutch newspaper to his friend in Spring Gardens— 
that the tidings of the battle of Trafalgar reached 


him. He was called up in the night to receive them, 
in the form of a packet of despatches from Admiral 
Collingwood. He said afterwards, that, for once in 
his life, he could not sleep after the interruption. 
Many times, in his career as minister, he had been 
called up in the night to receive news, good or bad ; 
and he had always before been able to lay down his 
head and sleep immediately ; but on this occasion he 
was so restless that he rose at three o’clock. The 
“naval power of France and Spain was destroyed. We 
had nothing more to fear at sea; that part of our 
warfare might be considered closed ; but Nelson was 
gone; and no one from Pitt down to the humblest 
man born on British ground knew whether most to 
rejoice or to mourn. Their peculiar hero was lost, 
the greatest naval commander that the world had pro- 
duced ; and nothing could be a compensation for his 
loss. Peculiar indeed Nelson was ; peculiarly Brit- 
ish among other things. While full fraught with the 
ius which belongs to no country, he had the qual- 
ties, almost in excess, which Britons are apt to call 
British. His whole frame of body and mind seems to 
have overflowed with an electric sensibility, by which 
his own life was made one series of emotions, and his 
own being seemed to communicate itself to others. 





Every man, woman, and child who came near him 
was heroic; and in himself were mingled emotions 
which rarely meet in the same soul. Few would have 
the courage to entertain at once, as he did, guilt and 
piety, remorse and confidence, paroxysms of weakness 
and inspirations of strength. Except as his native 
vigor wrought as discipline, he was undisciplined. 
He was as vehement in his modes of expression as in 
his feelings ; and he appears to have made no effort 
whatever to preserve his domestic virtue and with- 
stand the guilty passion which poisoned his life and 
that of his innocent wife, and which mingles pity and 
disgust with the admiration and gratitude of an idol- 
izing nation. His piety was not only warm, but most 
presumptuous in the midst of his helpless guilt. He 
prayed glowingly and confidently ; but then, it was 
not like the prayer of any one else. It was petition 
as toa Superior Power enlisted against the French, 
which, on such an occasion, would not deal with him 
about Lady Hamilton. This view, unconsciously 
held, was no doubt natural, for it was that of the 
people generally. No one wanted to deal with him, 
as others are dealt with by society, for his domestic 
guilt, while he was to the popular eye like an angel 
with a flaming sword, God-sent to deliver the country. 
To the people, he was now the champion and the 
sailor ; and he was adored as he, in that view, de- 
served to be. The disclosures of after years, and the 
ethical judgment which, sooner or later, follows upon 
a passionate idolatry, have made the name and image 
of Nelson now very different from what they were on 
the day of his funeral ; but still he is truly regarded 
as the greatest of naval captains ; as worthy of all 
honor for bravery, humanity, professional disinter- 
estedness, and devoted zeal, and as commanding even 
a deeper admiration by the delicacy of his sensibili- 
ties on behalf of his country and his comrades. His 
passions and weaknesses were so clearly the misery 
of his life, that to point them out as being so is per- 
haps a sufficient reprobation. In the ecstasy of their 
gratitude the nation mourned that they could do noth- 


.| ing but heap honors on the memory of their hero, and 


on all whom he had left to whom they could do honor 
without shaming him and themselves. His brother 
was made an earl, with an income of 6000/. a year ; 
his sisters were presented with 10,0001. each ; and 
100,000. were voted for the purchase of an estate, 
All this would not have satisfied him ; for in the last 
paper he wrote, on the day of his death, the paper 
which made the nation his executor, he thrust his 
relations into a sort of postscript. It was Emma Ham- 
ilton whom he bequeathed to the nation’s care, with a 
curious mingling of claims of her own public services, 
and of her being Ais Emma. The one claim neutral- 
ized the other. If it was the principle and method of 
society in England to reward public service wherever 
found, without a glance at private moral deserts, 
Lady Hamilton might and would have been pensioned 
and raised far above the destitution in which she died 
abroad. But such is not, and was even less at that 
time, the view of English society ; and Lady Hamil- 
ton could expect nothing from the nation while she 
was commended to them as Nelson’s legacy ; known, 
as she was, to have estranged him from a wife to 
whose goodness he bore the most emphatic testimony. 
It is a relief to turn from the spectacle of Nelson writ- 
ing that paper in his cabin to that of his funeral in 
St. Paul’s, when the sailors seized his flag'as it was 
about to be lowered into his grave, and rent it in 
pieces, that each might wear a fragment next his 
heart. The leaden coffin in which he was brought 
home was cut up and spread abroad in like manner. 
Statues and other monuments were voted in profu- 
sion ; and for many years afterwards, children by the 
firesides of England looked up when their ear was 
struck by the tone in which Nelson’s name was 
spoken, and wondered at the tears which they saw in 
their parents’ eyes. Never was man more mourned 
by a nation. 
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FORTIFICATION OF THE CHURCH. 


QuIeTiIsM cannot maintain itself in the Church 
of England: the consciences, the prides, or the 
ambitions of men, have been stirred far too deeply 
by recent events to subside; and, although a mere 
expediency might dictate a hushing-up of perilous 
questions, the voice of conviction or of exaction 
will be heard. Perhaps one cause of that increased 
stir may be simply the incitement of emulation 
among the churches of Christendom; some of 
which have been rendered zealous by having a 
struggle for existence in the brief revolutions of 
Europe; and thus began these many “ revivals.”’ 
Perhaps the totally new aspect of scepticism, which 
in the Giobertism of Italy, the Neo-Catholicism of 
Germany (having perhaps more adherents than 
avow themselves) or the Spiritualism of England, 
has, as it were, been converted to religion, and 
competes not contemptibly with recognized forms 
of faith in a proselytism altogether different from 
the repulsive blank negations of the older infidelity. 
Be the cause what it may, it is impossible that any 
candid observer can remain blind to the fact, that 
the religious bodies of England as well as other 
countries are stirred just now by some irresistible 
impulse of duty, either to defend intact or to revise 
the doctrines of their creed. 

We need scarcely describe the different sections 
into which the Church of England confessedly 
stands divided—the Puseyites, the Evangelicals, 
the Platonizers, the Orthodox, or the many minor 
divisions, ‘all of which are as properly sects as any 
without the pale. There is, for example, less real 
distinction between a Low Churchman and a Wes- 
leyan Methodist, between a Spiritualist and a 
Platonizer, between a Puseyite and a Roman 
Catholic, than there is between any of those two 
parties within the Church. 

But, irrespectively of those divisions on doctrinal 
grounds, the Church of England is at this moment 
stirred by a much broader division on the ground 
of folly. The non-decision in the Gorham case, 
the hope on the one side to drive forth the Puseyites, 
and on the other to establish for them a stronger 
position than before, the genuine doubts among 
many as to the fitness of the existing statutes of 
the Church for the time, or the logical legality, if 
the term may be allowed, of the Gorham judgment 
by a lay tribunal, have begotten a desire, common 
to many sections, of arriving at a clear understand- 
ing. Of course each section is animated by the 
more inward wish that such established convention 
should accord with its own view; but the desire 
for some treaty stands before the desire for any 
specific stipulation. On the other hand, many who 
are hearty enough in their convictions on doctrinal 
points, so much dread the effect of any movement, 
that they are for not interfering at all, lest mischief 
ensue. Thus, the Convocation of the clergy ad- 
journed with abruptness, on purpose to avoid the 
question. The Bishop of Exeter, disappointed of 


within his own diocese. Forty-four of his clergy, 
formally, earnestly, and publicly deprecate that 
diocesan synod, as schismatical and dangerous, 
tending even to disruption. The Church Union of 
Chester and Manchester encourages the bishop, 
and hints at new ecclesiastical laws to purify the 
Church—of Gorhamites; while it is well known 
that eager men of high Protestant principles are 





the very opposite sense—a new stringency of laws 
which would exclude the Puseyites; yet we see 
eminent clergymen usually ranked among the 
Puseyite party making concessions to Quietism, 
and helping the majority of the prelates to throw a 
veil of silence over the intestinal discords of the 
Church. 

In this remarkable and wholly unprecedented 


State of ecclesiastical affairs, the choice of a policy 


appears really to be limited to the usual ‘‘ three 
courses ;”’ and our present object, without advo- 
cating either one or the- other courses, is to see 
whether we can descry the ulterior consequences 
of each. 

One course would be, to let matters go on with- 
out interference; trusting that they will ‘ right 
themselves’’—that some happy suggestion will 
turn up, or some blessed opportunity to redinion 
offer itself. Now of that course, we believe that 
the most learned and farseeing man must be wholly 
unable to foresee the consequences, even such as 
may not be distant. We should be far from deny- 
ing that things may not ‘right themselves,”’ as 
they so often do; or that angry doctrines may not 
once more subside within the peaceful influence of 
a common faith, even as the parted waves of the 
stormy sea sink into the broad level of the calm, 
and the turbid waters again reflect with one clear 
expanse the blue of the heaven above. But we, 
who are in the storm, can scarcely believe in that 
restoration; and while we remember that churches 
are, in their material parts, human, we remember 
also, that though the calm always does return, the 
storm does not always pass without shipwreck, nor 
do rocks always withstand the raging of the floods, 
We do not foresee the consequences of a merely 
passive policy. 

A second course might be, asking light from 
Heaven, to revise the records, the laws, and the 
statutes of the Church, in order to correct what has 
in the lapse of time been warped, to renew what is 
decayed, to eliminate what is corrupted ; to define, 
restore, and purify, making the Church true to its 
standard of the apostolical succession. This 
course would be the most satisfactory to two very 
numerous classes—those who are more content 
with a theoretical perfection than a_ practical 
optimism, and also those who might obtain the 
largest share of success in directing the revision so 
as to favor their own doctrines. We will note two 
of the most important consequences inherent in 
such a course. It must, since even ordained 
servants of the Church are human, be instituted 
with foregone conclusions ; it would be only by a 
miracle that the most pious entreaty for divine en- 
lightenment could quite exclude the previous 
aspirations of the investigator; nay, the fervor of 
his own convictions might be mistaken for an in- 
ward revelation of ‘‘ ¢he truth;’’ and in such an 
instance, bigotry would rush in where purest faith 
would fear to tread. After all, by every prac- 
ticable test, the judgment would be but that of 
fallible mortals determined by a vote! Beyond that 
stage, the most important practical result is not 
difficult to discern ; whichever party predominated 
in the vote, that party would define ‘* the Church 
of England” in its own sense ; and then the parties 
most antagonistic to that definition would have no 
resource but to secede. This is the very conse- 
quence dreaded by the quietists, and reasonably 
dreaded. Whether the residuary church should be 
** the true church’’ or not, it is not in human wis- 





doing their best to bring about a purification in 


dom to pronounce ; but there is much probability 
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that it would be ‘‘ the High Church of England,”’ 
or ‘the Low Church of England;” far more 
limited in numbers than the existing church ; dis- 
sent largely recruited, and joined by great influen- 
tial bodies possessing traditional claims on the 
Church and its inheritances, spiritual as well as 
material. We need scarcely carry the anticipatory 
view further; nor have we any desire to parade a 
me in which one half of the Church may, 

ypothetically, be seen contending for the disestab- 
lishment of the other half, to solace disinheritance, 
that bitterest feeling of wrong, with revenge. 

The third course would be one demanding bold- 
ness in any who should adopt it—a bold sincerity 
above the fear of misconstruction and reproach. It 
would be to institute a diligent and a thorough 
revision, not of the doctrines, but of the defining 
records or admissory statutes of the Church, in 
order to supersede these endless and dangerous 
contentions by declaring that they shall not affect 
the constitution of the Church as a national and 
political structure. Negatively, that was the effect 
of the decision in the Gorham case ; but, being 
wholly without ecclesiastical sanction or subscrip- 
tion—having no positive and compulsory effect in 
ager contestations by annulling the possi- 

ility of victory—it still leaves men to act on their 
own convictions, be those convictions sound or 
wayward: thus Gorham has triumphed over 
Exeter, but Exeter still has hopes of reversing the 
triumph. A revision of the Church’s statute-books, 
with the object of declaring that all the disputed 
ints are matters of conviction, not affecting the 
egal footing of any member, would at once remove 
the customs-guard of the Church to its outermost 
boundary, and would simply deprive the disputants 
within of boundaries for which to fight, by abolish- 
ing those subdividing boundaries. Such a course 
might waive for * the Church of England”’ its theo- 
retical perfection ; might forego the claim to assert 
that she is ‘* the Church”’ exactly as she has come 
down to us by an apostolical succession—which is 
so disputed among the successors themselves ; and 
it would less proclaim her to be the apostolical 
“Church of England’’ than the Church of the 
Christians in England. Such a course would be 
less likely to be followed by secessions than by 
accessions; for any broadening of the ground 
would ipso facto admit important bodies already 
anxious to be retinited. It would also much 
facilitate other attendant reforms, which, indeed, 
ought to accompany it, and in part must do so. 
For example, all who could then conscientiously 
énter the pale of “the Church as by Law Es- 
tablished,’’ would, ipso facto, obtain that which has 
80 long been sought by another process of dissent- 
ers, and may possibly be obtained by another 
feng to the great universities. 
uch a course would not presume to say what the 
Church ought to be, but would most incontestably 
declare what the Church is; politically, a far more 
impregnable position. 





From the Spectator. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE FOR IRELAND. 


‘*TRELAND’s opportunity” appears to be really 
present, without England’s misfortune. The actual 
condition of that country, surnamed the Unhappy, 
is one of comparative comfort and very great hope. 
Many of its old enemies have been swept away. 








THE TURN OF THE TIDE FOR IRELAND. 


The Repeal hallucination has died, no son to it 
succeeding ; for there is no new agitation that has 
been able to establish an existence. While the 
famine has removed the numbers whose crowding 
upon the land, divided into miserable patches, 
prevented the improvement without which they 
perished, the measures consequent upon that visita- 
tion, including the Encumbered Estates Act, have 
made considerable progress in driving away that 
phantom host which helped to keep Ireland down 
—the insolvent landlords. Land is rendered avail- 
able for actual cultivation, to a large and to an 
increasing extent. The newspapers are continually 
citing cases of the kind. This week, we see that 
Scotch capitalists, who are settied on the Marquis 
of Sligo’s lands, in Wicklow, are importing Cheviot 
sheep. On the Duke of Leinster’s estate in 
Kildare, more than sixty Scotch or English families 
are placed on farms left vacant by emigration, at 
moderate rents ; and this kind of settlement is still 
proceeding. Of course, as the settlers find the 
country tranquil, the process will advance more 
rapidly ; and if the progress of improvement and 
of comfort for the working peasantry be kept up, 
the country will remain tranquil. Add to other 
signs of hope, a very general report of good crops. 

Ireland, therefore, has a fresh start; and it does 
seem beginning to be possible that Irishmen in their 
own land may be brought up to the level of Irish- 
men in colonies, where, when placed in the position 
of settlers, they thrive so well—not falling short 
of the Scotch, whose migration into Ireland itself 
is justly regarded as so hopeful a sign. .If we ask 
the reasons why the Irish do so well in the colonies 
and so ill at home, probably the most cogent are, 
that in the colonies, whether as settlers owning 
their land or as tenants, they enjoy, for the first 
time, confidence in their dealings, the want of which 
is expressed in the cry for ** fixity of tenure ;”’ and 
also that in the colonies, the Irish mind, which is 
active rather than robust, is supplied with the 
needful stimulus of hope. If those two not un- 
natural stimulants could be given in Ireland itself, 
perhaps the Irish at home might be brought to 
emulate the Irish in the colonies. 

To that end, it will be necessary to remove 
every trace of the great origin from which all the 
worst active causes of Ireland’s ills arose, the dis- 
tinction of race between the landowning and the 
landtilling classes—a supercilious race, disliking, 
despising, and yet fearing, ‘* the savages ;’’ a down- 
trodden race, mistrusting, fearing, and yet hating, 
“the tyrants.” Religious distinctions, English 
sympathies with a Protestant gentry, and old 
traditions of ‘the Pale,’’ served to keep alive the 
war of seven centuries. Now, by a blessed change, 
both the hereditary armies in that feud are utterly 
exhausted—the savages are tamed by famine, the 
Pale has been broken up by utter insolvency and 
obliged to sell out; Scottish Presbyterianism, and 
that not ardent form of Protestantism English agri- 
cultural Orthodoxy or Dissent, are mingling with 
the fainter relics of Orangeism; while sturdy 
English and Lowland Scotch blood, mingling 
among ‘‘ the savages,’’ must raise the character 
of the earth-tilling class in a way to control the 
suicidal selfishness of old Irish landlordism. AJ) 
true Irishmen will aid this process of fusion—this 
process so opposite to that of Repeal, by resisting 
every attempt to set up again the wretched relics 
of the Pale. They will, for example, do their best 
to discountenance and neutralize the joint efforts of 
Lord John Russell and Pope Pius to set Catholic and 
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Protestant by the ears; they will stand by the 
liberal Roman Catholics who are so awkwardly 
placed between those two fires, and so richly merit 


-the sympathies of all generous conscientious men. 


The process of rendering Ireland a constituent part 
of ‘* the United Kingdom”’ has begun; the season 
is favorable; and Irishmen may, if they please, 
forward that process beyond retractation. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
INDIAN HANDICRAFTS. 


Tue contrast between the civilization of the East, 
and that of the more advanced States of Western 
Europe, is shown in nothing more markedly than 
by the different modes in which the most ordinary 
handicrafts are conducted. The real progress of a 
race does not depend so much on the perfection of 
the abstract sciences, on poetry, music, or painting, 
as on the extent and perfection of those simple arts 
which minister to the daily wants and comforts of 
life. Whatever apparent progress may have been 
made without a corresponding improvement in these 
arts, has been fleeting and unreal, and has event- 
ually sank beneath the waves of time, leaving little 
but a name behind. Sometimes a warlike race may 
have risen to a pitch of fictitious refinement by 
appropriating the industry of others; but in as far 
as they did so without improving the industrial arts, 
they merely transferred to their own use a Jarger 
share of the common stock, and could only advance 
themselves by degrading others. I do not mean 
that the cultivation of science and the fine arts is 
not attendant upon a high state of civilization, but 
that these are the results, not the causes of a liberal 
supply of the first necessaries of life. 

Seen from this point of view, a comparison be- 
tween the English handicraftsmen and those of Hin- 
doostan is capable of throwing into strong relief 
many of those inborn peculiarities which distinguish 
their respective races. 

During a residence of some years in a part of 
India little frequented by Europeans, I had, from 
my practice as an engineer, ample opportunities of 
studying the essential character of oriental handi- 
craft, and propose giving the reader a short sketch 
of my experience in this interesting department. 
The first, and, in the eyes of an Englishman, the 
most offensive peculiarity of the Indian workman, 
is his habit of always squatting while at work. 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, &c., all work 
with their knees nearly on a level with their chin; 
the left hand—when not used as the kangaroo uses 
his tail, to form a tripod—grasps the left knee, and 
binds the trunk to the doubled limbs. The whole 
posture is so suggestive of indolence and inefficiency, 
that an Englishman—particularly if he stand in the 
relationship of paymaster and employer—requires 
great self-control to look at it with any degree of 
patience. 

On my first arrival in the country, having to 
superintend the erection of alarge plant of English 
machinery, I set about organizing a kharkhanna, or 
workshop ; and my first arrangement, after procur- 
ing the requisite number of workmen, was to fit up 
benches for the carpenters, and forges for the black- 
smiths, &c. Of course, while these were being 
fitted up, I was prepared to submit to the old sys- 
tem of squatting, and consoled myself with the 
reflection that I should soon be able to convince 
the natives how much more rapid and effective was 
the English method of standing while at work. 
But in this, as in many other attempts at improve- 





ment, I was doomed to undergo a signal defeat. In 
order to prevent the blacksmiths from sitting while 
at work, Thad the anvils raised upon wooden blocks, 
so as to necessitate an erect posture while at work. 
The poor fellows submitted with the best grace 
they could, but seemed greatly embarrassed by the 
novelty of the arrangement. The queer shaky way 
in which they stood, and the undecided flexure of 
the knee and hip-joints, were so indicative of a ten- 
dency to flap down on the slightest possible pre- 
tence, that it was really impossible to look at them 
without laughing. The work went on very slowly ; 
but I hoped that, as they became accustomed to the 
attitude, they would feel the advantage of it, and 
then all would go well; but, alas! I had under- 
estimated the tenacity of a race-established pre- 
cedent ; and so, one afternoon, I found my black- 
smiths perched on blocks of wood of the same 
height as their anvils, and hammering away with 
all the vigor which the stability of their tottering 
pedestals admitted of! It was hopeless contending 
with such a demonstration as this ; so, to the great 
joy of the Johairs, (blacksmiths,) I allowed the anvils 
to be placed once more on terra firma. 

I have no doubt that in this instance the failure 
mainly arose from a deficiency of muscular power 
in the lower limbs, although the fact of their not 
using chairs, or other seats for ordinary use, must 
have had much to do with it. It would seem as if 
chairs or raised seats were one of those natural 
steps towards a higher civilization, the value of 
which we are apt to overlook until we begin to 
trace the consequences which the want of such ap- 
pliances gives rise to. It would be interesting to 
speculate on the revolution which a sudden depriva- 
tion of our chairs and tables would give rise to in 
our social and moral characteristics. 

In this shoe-wearing part of the world we are 
apt to regard our feet merely as organs of progres- 
sion; but the Indian turns his to a variety of pur- 
poses which we are accustomed to regard as fitted 
only for hands. The Johair, when he has got a 
piece of iron to file, fixes it between the jaws of a 
pair of smali tongs, and grasping the tongs between 
the great toes of both feet he holds it so firmly, 
that he is able to exert the whole strength of his 
arms in using the file. There is something very 
quadrumanous in bis appearance while so employed ; 
more particularly if, as occasionally happens, to 
save himself the irouble of shifting his position, he 
stretches out one of his legs, and with his toes 
picks up some article which happens to lie beyond 
the range of his arms. Whether from habit or 
original conformation, they possess a singular de- 
gree of muscular power in their toes. The great 
toe is generally separated from the others by a 
wider interval than I have ever seen in the feet of 
Europeans. So marked is this peculiarity in some 
workmen, that, combined with the prehensile faculty 
alluded to, and the custom which many have of 
adorning it with agold or silver ring, it really 
seems to have assumed all the functions of a thumb. 

Time, which the Englishman values as money, 
has a very secondary place in the estimation of the 
oriental ; and all his tools and methods of working 
seem to be contrived with the view of consuming 
as much of that valuable commodity as possible. 

The radj, or bricklayer, is, I think, about the 
best illustration of this. He works with a trowel 
about the size of an ordinary tablespoon, and a small 
hammer weighing about six ounces. Armed with 
these, and squatting before his work, he, in a Joud 
voice, summons his rundees, (women, two of whom 
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always wait upon each radj,) and orders them to 
bring eentee and massala (bricks and mortar). The 
rundees in due season make their appearance—one 
with a brick in each hand, and the other with a 
small wooden trencher, about the size of a bread- 
basket, filled with the massala. Without changing 
his position, hé empties the trencher on the ex- 
tended bed of the brick, and it seldom contains more 
than enough for two bricks. He now spreads the 
mortar evenly with his trowel, assisting the process 
by adding water from a small earthenware pitcher, 
handed to him by an attendant rundee ; and, as the 
bricks are often very irregular in shape, he has 
three or four minutes to spend in chipping off the 
irregularities with his hammer ; and if he be at all 
fastidious, or the brick unusually bad, he will spend 
twice as much time as this. It is at this part of 
the process that the patience of an Englishman gen- 
erally gives away ; and with an impatient Ais wasty, 
(what for,) addressed to the apathetic radj, he gives 
vent to his feelings in a string of English adjec- 
tives, addressed to no one in particular. Lonce heard 
an energetic indigo-planter declare that he would 
at any time walk a mile in the hottest sunshine, 
rather than be condemned to contemplate the pro- 
ceedings of the masons at work on his own factory. 
After the radj has got the brick laid down, there is 
a complicated process to go through with a string 
and a ball of stone. The string is provided witha 
small slip of hoop-iron, in length exactly equal to 
the diameter of the ball, and made to slip up and 
down the string by a small hole pierced in its cen- 
tre. In order to insure the perpendicular line of 
the wall, he applies the end of the slip of iron to 
the side of the brick last laid, and allows the ball 
to hang at some distance below ; and as by means 
of the Slip of iron at the top the string is held from 


the brick at the distance of the radius of the ball, 
if the brick be properly placed, the plummet-stone 


will just touch the wall below. It was all in vain 
that | made a straight-edge and plumb-line in the 
English fashion, and showed them that by using it 
they would save themselves the trouble of testing 
the position of each brick as it was laid. So long 
as I stood beside them they pretended to use it ; but 
the moment my back was turned, out came the time- 
honored plummet, that had assisted in building the 
oldest temples in Hindoostan, and was certainly 
quite good enough for anything a feringhee like me 
could require. 

Lam much within the mark when I say, that a 
single English bricklayer and hodman could in one 
day do the work of a dozen radjs, rundees, and all ; 
and do it much better too. One would imagine 
from this that building was a very expensive process 
in India; butthe contrary isthecase. An English 
bricklayer and hodman will cost from eight to ten 
shillings a day, while the Indian radj and his two 
attendant rundees will not cost more than from three- 
pence to fourpence per day. 

From having smaller hands and less physical 
strength than Englishmen, the Indian workman feels 
great difficulty in using English implements, unless 
of the smallest size. I had an amusing illustration 
of this on one occasion, when, having to run up an 
embankment with rather more expedition than usual, 
I made an attempt to substitute wheelbarrows for 
the native system of transporting earth by what is 
called cowrie kep. This consists in employing a 
number of women and children with wicker- baskets, 
capable of holding about a spadeful each ; a number 
of men with spades fill these baskets from the spot 
where the earth is to be removed; and a peon, or 
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overseer, stationed where the earth is to be laid 
down, gives each woman and child, as she delivers 
her basketful, a cowrie shell—in value equal to 
about the eighticth part of a farthing! ‘This method 
of transporting earth short distances is very cheap, 
but it is also very tedious; so I got the carpenters 
to make me a number of wheelbarrows, after our 
English model, and by way of encouragement I 
wheeled the first barrowful of earth myself; then 
turning to one of the stoutest of the men, who were 
grinning at the new machine, I invited him to fol- 
low my example; but the poor fellow, after stag- 
gering along for a few paces, and making the most 
hideous contortions as he attempted to steady him- 
self, fairly tumbled over, barrow and all. The bar- 
row was only half filled next time; and, after a 
great deal of see-sawing, he managed to deliver his 
freight. Thinking that a little practice, unembar- 
rassed by my presence, would familiarize them with 
the barrow, I left them fur a short time to attend to 
some other business ; and on my return I beheld the 
wheelbarrow borne along by four men, very much 
in the style in which dead men are carried off the 
stage—that is, two at the head, and two at the 
feet! 

As I attributed this failure to my having made 
the barrows too large and too heavy, I had a set of 
lighter ones made—little larger than those with 
which boys are accustomed to amuse themselves in 
England, but capable of holding more earth than 
the baskets. My success for a time was complete ; 
the idea of ever catching four men engaged in the 
conveyance of so tiny a vehicle was out of the ques- 
tion. The natives, too, seemed to like them, and 
trundled their barrows with great glee; the work, 
too, appeared to goon rapidly. After ashort time, 
however, I observed that the quantity of earth ex- 
cavated each day in no case exceeded that which 
could have been done with the baskets, and was 
frequently much less. I was much puzzled at this, 
until one day, happening to come upon them un- 
expectedly, I received a most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the enigma. There were half-a-dozen of 
the men walking along with the greatest possible 
gravity, each carrying his wheelbarrow on his head 
—the legs in front, and the wheels behind! 

After a great deal of coaxing and careful watch- 
ing, I did at length succeed in establishing the 
legitimate use of the barrow ; but even after J had 
threatened to dismiss the first man ] found carrying 
his wheelbarrow on his head, I met a serious-lcok- 
ing old man tottering along with his barrow laid 
across his arms like a baby in long clothes! 

In the district in which I lived there had been 
vague, mystical stories afloat respecting a strange 
machine said to be possessed by the sahib logues 
(sahib people.) It was said to be capable of run- 
ning ten cass (twenty miles) an hour, with a hun- 
dred wagons at its heels ; and ships were said to be 
propelled by it on the Kalla panee (blackwater or 
sea) against both wind and tide. But these stories 
were considered by many as far-away wonders, with 
which the sahibs delighted to magnify their own 
wisdom at the expense of the Hindustanee admee 
(men of Hindoostan.) 

Great, therefore, was the astonishment of these 
wise men when it was made known that one of the 
mysterious machines was about to make its appear- 
ance amongst them. Crowds of solemn-looking 
Brahmans, and grand-bearded Mussulmen, might 
be seen examining and criticizing the limbs of the 
huge creature as they lay scattered about on the 
wharf, where they had been just landed. During 
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the time these disjecta membra were being put 
together, there was much speculation and curiosity 
as to what means of energy these uncouth-looking 
fragments of iroy could possess ; and when I had 
occasion to consult the plans, before giving instruc- 
tions to the workmen—applying a pair of dividers 
and scale, and sometimes making calculation with 
a piece of charcoal on the nearest wall—I observed 
that the men ceased working, and looked on with 
open mouths, as if I had been going through a con- 
juring process. 

After much labor and anxiety, I at length suc- 
ceeded in getting the monster put together ; and 
one day, just as the heat of the day was beginning 
to decline, I ordered the boiler to be filled with 
water, and soon hada roaring fire beneath it. The 
natives seemed to have an impression that some- 
thing unusual was about to happen, and crowds 
from all quarters began to assemble to witness the 
new avatar. By dusk the steam was well up ; and 
by the light of two flaring messalches (torches) I 
could see curious-looking faces peering in at all the 
doors and windows of the engine-house. The 
workmen who had assisted in its erection laid by 
their tools, and were whispering to each other in 
wondering groups, when the safety-valve suddenly 
opened, and the new-born Titan began to let his 
voice be heard. I shall never forget the terror and 
amazement depicted on the faces of those who were 
standing by me when this occurred. A great many 
ran away in sheer fright ; but those who had been 
employed in putting the engine together, had, from 
daily familiarity, grown bolder, and readily assisted 
in turning round the ponderous fly-wheel preparatory 
to starting. It was as much as a dozen of them 
could do to move it, and that very slowly; but 
when the steam began to act, and the massive iron 
rim to steal away from their aiding hands, they 
fairly screamed with delight. Faster and faster 
went the wheel; the pumps clanked ; the steam 
snorted through the escape-pipe; and the heavy 
masses of iron they had experienced so much diffi- 
culty in lifting into their places now seemed en- 
dowed with life and motion. 

Some months after the engine had been at work, 
and when I had become better acquainted with the 
language, | was at much pains in endeavoring to 
explain the principles of its action to the most 
intelligent of the workmen ; but I found they had 
Jong ago provided themselves with what, to their 
thinking, was a complete theory of the whole mat- 
ter. The doctrine was, that the boiler contained an 
English bhoot (spirit) ; that we made a fire beneath 
the boiler, and roasted the said bhoot until he called 
out duhagei (mercy) through the safety-valve ; and 
then only, and not before, would he go to work ; 
the water was merely given to quench his thirst! 
The repeated injunctions given the man who 
attended to the boiler about the necessity of keep- 
ing it well supplied with water, and the conse- 
quences of the boiler bursting, which I attempted 
to describe as likely to follow any neglect of this 
precaution, led the poor fellow to imagine that if 
the bhoot was not khoosh kurraed (made pleasant) 
with plenty of water, he would certainly break 
loose, and kill everybody within his reach. They 
soon began, however, tu have tolerably correct 
notions of its real character; and although no 
longer believing in its supernatural attributes, they 
allowed it was a burra hickmut (a great contriv- 
ance). 

Steamboats now ply between all the principal 
stations on the Ganges ; and it presents a curious 
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contrast to witness the straightforward course and 
inflexible will of the English steamers breasting 
wind and tide, as if impelled by fate, and the 
crazy, undecided motions of the native budgerows 
creeping along the lee-shores, tacking and tumbling 
about with the most bewildering incertitude. 
Railways, too, are now in the course of construc- 
tion on some of the principal lines of traffic ; and 
the time is not far distant when, by their means, 
the rich produce of Central India will be poured 
into Europe with a profusion and regularity never 
yet dreamed of. Ay, the steam-engine is destined 
todo more for India than all her other teachers 
have yet effected. This iron apostle of civilization 
does not declaim ; it does not dispute nor vituperate ; 
but it works, and always succeeds. 





FRANKFORT, AND THE JEWS THERE. 


In most of the German towns there is a considerable 
proportion of Jews, but at Frankfort they seem more 
numerous than in other places, probably attracted by 
the commerce of the city. One tenth part of the 
whole population is Jewish, and you are constantly 
meeting the strongly marked and quite unmistakable 
Hebrew physiognomy. Formerly, the Jews in Frank- 
fort, as in other towns, were treated with great rigor. 
They were restricted to their own quarter of the city, 
within which they were confined by lock and key 
every evening at sunset; and they durst not stir 
beyond their quarter after that time without risk of 
heavy fine or punishment. The gates of the Jewish 
quarter were blown down by the French revolution- 
ary army, in 17{6, and have never since been erected. 
But still the Jews are regarded by the Germans gen- 
erally with great aversion. They do not associate 
with them ; and if a Jew enters any public place he 
is scowled upon, sits by himself, or alongside of other 
Jews, and is regarded as an intruder or obnoxious 
object. Englishmen can have no idea of the strength 
of this feeling abroad. The only thing resembling it 
is the aversion of the Yankees to the colored men of 
African blood, in the free states of America ; and the 
feeling of aversion is not less strong in the one case 
than it is in the other. 

Yet the Jews of Frankfort are among the richest 
and most influential men there. The Rothschilds be- 
long to this city, and were all born in the Judengasse 
(or Jews’ street), where their mother lived till the 
day of her death, refusing to exchange it for a palace, 
which she could have had for the asking. Her son, 
Baron Rothschild, owns an elegant villa outside of the 
Bockenheim gate, which is fitted up in a style of 
splendor becoming the greatest capitalist of Europe. 

I was very much interested in the old town, with 
its narrow streets, (sometimes very foul and odory,) 
the quaint gable ends of the houses, and the closely 
packed habitations in the neighborhood of the curious 
old cathedral. Though once the wealthiest part of 
the town, it is now abandoned mainly to handicrafts- 
men and laborers. Gdethe was a native of Frankfort, 
and the house in which he was born is still to be seen 
in the Hirsch-graben, or Stag-ditch. Giethe, in his 
Autobiography, refers to this house, which was very 
different then from what it is now, commanding a 
view from the second floor of blooming gardens stretch- 
ing away along the beautiful and fertile plain, beyond 
the city walls and ramparts, towards Hochst. 

‘* We lived,” he says, ‘in an old house, which in 
fact consisted of two adjoining houses that had been 
opened into each other. A spiral staircase led to 
rooms on different levels, and the unevenness of the 
stories was remedied by steps. For us children, a 
younger sister and myself, the favorite resort was a 
spacious floor below, near the door of which was a 
large wooden lattice that allowed us direct communi- 
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cation with the street and open air. A bird-cage of 
this sort, with which many houses were provided, was 
called a frame. The women sat in it, to sew and 
knit ; the cook picked her salad there ; female neigh- 
bors chatted with each other, and the streets, conse- 
quently, in the fine season, wore a southern aspect. 
The street passed by the name of the Stag-ditch ; but 
as neither stags nor ditches were to be seen, we wished 
to have the expression explained. They told us that 
our home stood on a spot that was once outside 
the city, and that where the street now ran had for- 
merly been a ditch in which a number of stags were 
kept. These stags were preserved and fed here, be- 
cause the senate every year, according to an ancient 
custom, feasted publicly on a stag, which was, there- 
fore, always at hand in the ditch for such a festival, 
in case princes or knights interfered with the city’s 
right of chase outside, or the walls were encompassed 
or besieged by an enemy.’’ 

Goethe also refers in his Autobiography to the 
childish horror with which he regarded the Jews and 
their quarter. ‘‘ Among the things which excited the 
misgivings of the boy, and even of the truth, was 
especially the state of the Jewish quarter of the city, 
(Judenstadt,) properly called the Jew street, (Juden- 
gasse,) as it consisted of little more than a single 
street, which in early times may have been hemmed 
in between the walls and trenches of the town, as in 
@ prison (Zwinger). The closeness, the filth, the 
crowd, the accent of an unpleasant language, alto- 
gether made a most disagreeable impression, even if 
one only looked in as one passed the gate. It was 
long before I ventured in alone, and I did not return 
there readily, when I had once escaped the importu- 
nities of so many men unwearied in demanding and 
offering to traffic. At the same time, the old legends 
of the cruelty of the Jews towards Christian children, 
which we have seen hideously illustrated in Godfrey’s 
Chronicles, hovered gloomily before my young mind. 
And although they were thought better of in modern 
times, the huge caricature, still to be seen, to their 
disgrace, on an orchard wall under the bridge tower, 
bore extraordinary witness against them ; for it had 
been made, not by private ill-will, but by public 
order.’ Doubtless, it takes many generations to root 
out a traditionary hatred between races of this kind, 
if indeed it can ever be thoroughly effaced.— Eliza 
Cook’s Journal. 
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COPY OF A CIRCULAR TO A PORTION OF OUR MAIL SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


Boston, 1 July, 1851. 

Dear Sir :—We write in an ill-humor this morning. 
From this day (on which the new Postage Law comes 
into operation) we intended to prepay, at the Boston 
Post Office, the whole of each week’s publication, so 
far as the subscribers had paid in advance directly to 


Orrics or Litrety’s Livine AcE, , 


our Office. But the Post Office Department will not 
allow us to do so, unless we pay double what the sub- 
scribers will have to pay if they prepay at their 
respective offices. 

If the department would take the money here, (where 
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the government wants it,) there would be only fifty- 
two receipts of money in a year, and no accounts need 
be kept with anybody. But this would be entirely 
too simple and easy an operation ; so the Postmaster- 
General—in the spirit of the complicated, contradic- 
tory and troublesome provisions, by which, at his in- 
stigation, the Cheap Postage Law (which requires for 
its success uniformity and simplicity) has been de- 
formed and burdened—the Postmaster-General, we 
say, has issued instructions, by which he requires 
each subscriber to prepay at his own office. This 
makes it necessary to keep thousands of accounts over 
all parts of the United States, and causes to us and to 
you great additional trouble. 

We think it but just to Mr. Hall to say that we do 
not yet believe that his object is to make the new law 
as troublesome and as little useful as possible, although 
his course looks very like it. 

Will you please to remember, that under the new 
law, as interpreted and (as we think) contradicted by 
Mr. Hall, the postage on each number of the Living 
Age to your office is cents, but that by prepaying 
quarterly in advance, you may have a reduction of 
one half? 

You have a receipt up to No. The No. which 
is issued to-day is 373, so that you have to prepay 
on Nos. cents. We have credited you with this 
additional sum, which carries your payment to No. 
inclusive. 

(&" Please to remember that unless the payment is 
made in advance, and directly to us, (so as to save us 
the expense of commission,) we shall not be able to 
bear the expense of postage. 

We shall have much to say hereafter upon the arbi- 
trary and unlawful instructions by which the Post- 
master-General sets aside the definition of a newspaper 
given in the law itself, and refuses to carry the Living 
Age at newspaper postage. 

It may not be unnecessary, when so many new 
publications are starting at half our price, and boast- 
ing of their cheapness, that we should say to our sub- 
scribers that the Living Age contains nearly, if not 
quite, double the quantity of matter of any of them. 
Besides, there is not one of the same character as the 
Living Age. Some are very good, so far as their plan 
goes, and a great improvement upon the milliner 
style of previous magazines ; but the Living Age is 
the only work which contains what is needed by the 
statesman or professional man, by the merchant or 
the student, and by every man, indeed, who desires to 
keep up with the literature, science, and politics of the 
age we live in ;—combined with a full supply of 
lighter and more entertaining literature—so as to 
be attractive to families, and a welcome recreation to 
all readers. 

Hoping long to number you among our subscribers, 
and determined to deserve your good opinion, we are, 

Very respectfully, your servants, 
E. LITTELL & CO. 





The Livixe Ace is published every Saturday, by E. Lirrett & Co., at the corner of Tremont and Bromfield 
Streets, Boston. Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 


thankfully received and promptly attended to. 





